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BEHAVIORISM AND EDUCATION 


By Professor FREDERICK E. BOLTON 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


What is behaviorism?—Before attempt- 
ing to indicate the application of behavior- 
ism to edueation the meaning of behaviorism 
should be made clear. This is no easy 
task. The self-styled behaviorists have 
not been very successful in conveying their 
meaning to those without the pale. There 

s not seem to be any unanimity of defini- 

n among their own clan. In fact, there is 
is great discord among themselves as with 
groups branded with other -isms. There 
now seems to be a great range of behavior- 
ists from those who are very mild dissenters 
from the orthodox cult to the extreme 
behaviorists—sometimes dubbed misbeha- 

rists—who seem to assume that all psy- 
chology was pseudoscience and on a par 
with neeromaney and the black art until 
they discovered that there is no such thing 
as mind and by purely bodily and chemical 
means have established a science which may 
now rank with physics, chemistry and engi- 
neering. 

Just what is new in their discovery has 
not been very clearly pointed out. But 
there is no mistaking their conviction that 
they regard with pity all psychologists 
prior to about 1912 and most of them who 
have written since that date. Watson says" 
that ‘‘behaviorism, first showing its head in 


1“*Psyehology from the Standpoint of a Be- 
a 


haviorist, 





1912, attempted to make a fresh, clean start 
in psychology, breaking both with current 
theories and with traditional concepts and 
terminology.’’ On another page he says 
that 1903 was the date when he first gave 
utterance to his first conversational formu- 
lation of his revolutionary convictions. His 
first public expression was in the form of a 
lecture before the psychology department 
of Yale University in 1908. Because of op- 
position to his ideas he then ‘‘let his formu- 
lation rest until called upon to give a course 
of publie lectures at Columbia in the fall 
of 1912.’’ The paper published in the Psy- 
chological Review in March, 1913—*‘ Psy- 
chology from the Standpoint of a Behavior- 
ist’’—gave a part of the first of these lec- 
tures.”’ 

Now, just what violent break was made? 
What was abandoned and what was added 
or substituted? According to Watson, con- 
sciousness, mind and introspection are non- 
existent. The terms are misnomers and a 
hindrance; therefore let us abandon them 
and gain freedom for the new methods. 
Woodworth recalls to us that some wag 
said that ‘‘Psychology first lost its soul; 
then it lost its mind; then it lost conscious- 
ness ; it now retains behavior, of a sort.’’ 

Behaviorism—the natural science ap- 
proach to psychology.—The behaviorist 
says, let us study man’s activities by the 








| 
| 
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methods of natural science. Let us ob- 
serve what others do, record and catalogue 
behavior. 

Behavioristic psychology attempts to formulate, 
through systematic observation and experimenta- 
tion, the generalizations, laws and principles which 
underlie man’s behavior. When a human being 
acts—does something with arms, legs or vocal cords 
—there must be an invariable group of ante- 
cedents serving as a ‘‘cause’’ of the act. For this 
group of antecedents the term situation or stimulus 
is a convenient term. When an individual is 
placed face to face with some situation—a fire, a 
menacing animal or human, a change in fortune— 
he will do something, even if he only stands still or 
faints. Psychology is thus confronted immediately 
with two problems—the one of predicting the prob- 
able causal situation or stimulus giving rise to the 
response; the other, given the situation, of predict- 
ing the response.2 

Now what was new or novel about all 
that? As I interpret the history of psy- 
chology, a long line of psychologists had 
been following all those methods, with the 
exception of the elimination of introspec- 
tion and consciousness. These two latter 
terms will be considered later. Charles 
Darwin was a pioneer in methods of observ- 
ing, recording, classifying, predicting with 
reference not only to bodily traits but to 
psychological also. His observations on 
unlearned responses are classic. Romanes 
in his ‘‘Mental Evolution in Animals’’ and 
his ‘‘Mental Evolution in Man’’ assembled 
great masses of observed facts with no ob- 
noxious, undue introspective speculations. 
James Sully in his ‘‘Studies of Childhood’’ 
and ‘‘Children’s Ways’’ follows similar 
methods. Sir Francis Galton in his classic 
‘*Hereditary Genius’’ and in other epochal 
works established a secure place among the 
natural scientists. With all those works 
the world was made acquainted nearly 
forty years ago. 

Behavioristic psychology is objective is 
another criterion assumed by its disciples. 
By objectivity is meant that data are veri- 


2 Watson, p. 5. 





interpret given data in the same way, un- 
colored by personal or subjective bias. 

Was there anything new in psychologic! 
procedure in that? In 1892 I made a pro 
longed study of reaction time in Jastrow’s 
Wisconsin laboratory. Several stimuli 
were produced by the experimenter in a 
sequence unknown to me, the subject. Fo; 
example, I knew that the stimulus might be 
a red color, an electrie spark or the sound 
of a bell. If the red color appeared I was 
to press a key with my left thumb, if th 
sound of a bell I was to press the key with 
the little finger of my right hand, if the 
electric spark was observed I was io press 
the key with the forefinger of my left 
hand. A chronoscope recorded the time 
between the appearance of the signal and 
my reaction. The experimenter recorded 
it. Several observers might have been 
present. All could have read the chrono- 
scope in the same way. Was that not de- 
cidedly objective? The psychological! jour- 
nals will bear witness that such was the 
prevailing method from forty to twenty 
years ago. Nothing new in that. It was 
quite generally, but erroneously, dubbed 
‘machine psychology.’’ 

In 1874 Wilhelm Wundt established in 
Leipzig the first laboratory for the stud 
of experimental psychology. A little later 
he published his monumental work on 
‘*Physiological Psychology.’’ This was 
followed by his ‘‘Human and Animal Psy- 
chology.’’ In 1884 G. Stanley Hall! estab- 
lished at the Johns Hopkins the second 
laboratory in the world, the first in Amer- 
ica, for the study of experimental psychol- 
ogy. Not long after that George Trumbull 
Ladd published his important work on 
‘*Physiological Psyechology.’’ Cattell! was a 
pioneer at Pennsylvania and Columbia in 
the development of experimental psychol- 
ogy. Thorndike early in his career studied 
and wrote upon animal intelligence and is 


fiable and that different observers may 4)) 
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wn as the father of the measurement 
vement in education. 
| had the privilege of studying three 
irs in the psychological laboratory at the 
university of Wisconsin under Jastrow, 
Leipzig in the laboratory under 
Wundt and Meumann and one in the Clark 
University laboratory under Hall and San- 
rd, and I must say that I was constantly 
utilizing the same experimental techniques 
| dealing with the same types of prob- 
lems as are dealt with by Watson in his 
‘Psychology from the Standpoint of a 
Behaviorist.’’ I did not then arrive at all 


his conelusions, nor do I yet accept all of 


them as the only methods and the only data 
with which psychology is concerned. 

Psychology concerned with behavior— 
stimuli and responses—is another dictum 

this school of thinkers. There is no 
doubt but that psychology should make 
that central in all its considerations. But 
has it not done this for nearly half a cen- 
tury? To be sure, the earlier writers had 
said little about stimuli and responses; 
they had talked about impressions or sen- 
sations and reactions and had not used the 
capital ‘‘S-R’’ in their diseussions, but 
were they not talking about the identical 
concepts ? 


t was Professor James, not labeled as a 
behaviorist, who first ealled our attention 
to this inevitable relation between stimulus 
and response. Listen to his statements 
published thirty years ago in his ‘‘Talks to 
leachers.’’ He said: 


If all this be true, then immediately one general 
aphorism emerges which ought by logical right to 
nate the entire conduct of the teacher in the 
lassroom. No reception without reaction, no im- 
resswon without correlative erpression—this is the 
great_ maxim which the teacher ought never to 
An impression which simply flows in at the 
ipil’s eyes or ears and in no way modifies his 
active life is an impression gone to waste. It is 
hysiologically incomplete. It leaves no fruits 
behind it in the way of capacity acquired. Even 


as mere impression, it fails to produce its proper 
effect upon the memory; for, to remain fully among 
the acquisitions of this latter faculty, it must be 
wrought into the whole cycle of our operations. Its 
motor consequences are what clinch it. Some effect 
due to it in the way of <u activity must return to 
the mind in the form of the sensation of having 
acted, and connect itself with the impression. The 
most durable impressions are those on account of 
which we speak or act, or else are inwardly con 
vulsed. 


The title of one of the chapters in 
James’s classical little book is ‘*The Child 
as a Behaving Organism.’’ In that chap- 
ter and in the one on ‘‘ Education and Be 
havior’’ he says to teachers: 


You should regard your professional task as if 
it consisted chiefly and essentially in training the 
child to behavior ; taking behavior, not in the nar 
row sense of his manners, but in the widest sense, 
as including every possible sort of fit reaction on 
the circumstances into which he may find himself 
brought by the vicissitudes of life. . . . Education, 
in short, can not be better described than by call- 
ing it the organization of acquired habits of con 
duct and tendencies to behavior. ... You should 
get into the habit of regarding the impressions you 
make upon your pupils as leading to the acquisi 
tion by them of capacities for behavior—emotional, 
social, bodily, voeal, technical or what not. . . . If 
we reflect upon the various ideals of education that 
are prevalent in the different countries, we see that 
what they all aim at is to organize capacities for 
conduct... . 

In England, it might seem at first sight as if 
the highér education of the universities aimed at 
the production of certain static types of character 
rather than at the development of what one might 
eall this dynamic scientific efficiency. Professor 
Jowett, when asked what Oxford could do for its 
students, is said to have replied, ‘‘Oxford can 
teach an English gentleman how to be an English 
gentleman.’’ But, if you ask what it means to 
‘*be’’ an English gentleman, the only reply is in 
terms of conduct and behavior. An English 
gentleman is a bundle of specifically qualified reac 
tions, a creature who for all the emergencies of 
life has his line of behavior distinctly marked out 
for him in advance. Here, as elsewhere, England 
expects every man to do his duty. 


Just translate that into behavioristic 
psychology and what have we? Nothing 
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less than Watson’s much-touted conditioned 
reflexes. 

John Dewey is constantly urging the 
same idea in education. More than any one 
else he has shown the futility of merely 
teaching the child to mumble words. Edu- 
cation is to be dynamic, not static. Educa- 
tion is living, not merely absorbing and 
knowing. The child must learn to do by 
doing. We are to judge of his education 
not by his words or by our subjective 
evaluations but by his behavior. Educa- 
tion is life and life is education. 

While discounting the claims of the 
behaviorists for priority of discovery that 
action—conduct—behavior is the signifi- 
eant fact of life and that others can be 
known only through their responses, we 
should give them credit for calling atten- 
tion to it in such an emphatie way that its 
significance is inescapable. 

The behaviorist objects to instincts.— 
One of the most outstanding behavioristic 
concepts is that regarding instincts. Wat- 
son contends that there are no instincts or, 
at any rate, the most elastic interpretation 
would limit them to two or three basal ones 
like hunger and sex. We should be grate- 
ful to the behaviorists for toning down the 
extreme views which regarded instincts as 
so numerous and fatalistie as to predestine 
all to the mere expression of inborn traits 
fixed and ready made. Some there were 
who approximated the Socratic doctrine 
that all ideas are innate, that the individ- 
ual learns nothing by experience, that the 
teacher’s business is merely to assist in the 
birth of ready-made ideas. The extreme 
interpretation of that made education a 
mechanical process. Environment and per- 
sonal exploration and acquisition were 
valueless because all is predetermined. 

For challenging that sharply with defi- 
nitely observed facts which show the limi- 
tations of unlearned responses and the 
importance of individual learning we 





should thank Watson and his followers 
But when we have courteously acknow). 
edged our debt let us in turn challenge 
them. This concept of no instincts is no; 
a new one as some seem to regard it. John 
Locke in the seventeenth century in his 
famous ‘‘Essay Concerning the Human 
Understanding’’ rejected Descartes’ theory 
of innate ideas and maintained that the 
child’s mind was a tabula rasa, like a piece 
of white paper upon which ideas can be 
painted by sensation and reflection. 
Listen to Watson. He says: 


Give me a dozen healthy infants, well-formed, 
and my own specified world to bring them up in 
and I’ll guarantee to take any one at random and 
train him to become any type of specialist I might 
select—into a doctor, lawyer, artist, merchant- 
chief, and, yes, even into beggar-man and thief, 
regardless of his talents, penchants, tendencies, 
abilities, vocations and race of his ancestors. I am 
going beyond my facts and I admit it, but so have 
the advocates of the contrary and they have been 
doing it for many thousands of years. Please note 
that when this experiment is made I am to be 
allowed to specify the way they are to be brought 
up and the type of world they are to live in. 


This interpretation clearly goes exactly 
counter to all modern ideas of biology and 
psychology. We doubtless ought to aban- 
don any such extreme and unproved con- 
cept as that a child is born with instincts 
so fixed and so definite as that he is pre- 
destined to play marbles or mumblety-peg 


or that he is to speak French, German or- 


Choctaw. However, is the child not a 
bundle of plastie potentialities for acquir- 
ing some types of individually learned 
responses? If a human child has no eapaci- 
ties for learning vocalized speech, mathe- 
matics and musie why is it that all human 
children eventually learn these and the 
poodle and pug-dog do not? I maintain 
that the human child possesses these poten- 
tialities and the dog does not. Different 
children possess different potentialities in 
varying degrees. 


[Von. XXX, No. 779 
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Instead of contributing a new theory of 
instinct are they not faced to the rear and 
simply reexpressing an antiquated seven- 
teenth eentury doctrine of instinct as 
formulated by John Locke? The really 
new and modern theory of instinct is main- 
tain by Dewey, Terman, Thorndike, 
Judd. Gates and an array of others who are 
founding their educational philosophy 
upon the assumption that the child starts 
life with innate mechanisms, potentialities, 
capacities which enable him to accomplish 
certain things and in turn limit his possi- 
bilities in other directions. The biologist 
calls this heredity. 

Walter says: 

Three factors determine the characteristics of an 
individual, namely, environment, training and 
heritage. It may indeed be said that an individual 
is the result of the interaction of these three fac- 
tors, since he may be modified by changing any 
one of them. Although no one factor can possibly 
be omitted, the student of genetics places the em- 
phasis upon heritage as the factor of greatest 
importance. Heritage, or ‘‘blood,’’ expresses the 
innate equipment of the individual. It is what he 
actually és even before birth. It is his nature. 


Dewey said: 


I believe that this educational process has two 
sides—one psychological and one sociological; and 
that neither can be subordinated to the other or 
neglected without evil results following. Of these 
two sides, the psychological side is the basis. The 
child’s own instincts and powers furnish the mate- 
rial and give the starting-point for all education. 
Save as the efforts of the educator connect with 
some activity which the child is carrying on of his 
wn initiative independent of the educator, educa- 
tion becomes reduced to a pressure from without. 
It may, indeed, give certain external results, but 
can not truly be called educative. Without insight 
into the psychological structure and activities of 
the individual, the educative process will, therefore, 
be haphazard and arbitrary... . 

Rousseau’s insistence that education be based 
upon the native capacities of those to be taught 
and upon the need of studying children in order to 
discover what these native powers are sounded the 
key-note of all modern efforts for educational 
progress. It meant that education is not something 
to be foreed upon children and youth from with- 
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out, but is the growth of capacities with which 
human beings are endowed at birth. From this 
conception flow the various considerations which 
educational his day have most 
emphasized. 


reformers since 


Thorndike wrote: 


What any one becomes by education depends 
upon what he is by nature. Teaching is the 
utilization of natural tendencies for ideal ends. 
The first condition of a pupil’s responses is the 
fund of instincts and capacities given by nature; 
the first step in teaching is to consider and allow 
for them. Good teaching discourages no worthy 
instinct or capacity; selects and strengthens the 
good by giving them exercise and rewarding them 
with satisfaction; eliminates or weakens the bad 
by disuse, substitution and, but less often, by 
repression; economizes effort by not teaching pre- 
maturely what will come soon enough as a delayed 
tendency, and by not trying to eliminate what will 
pass away by itself. Good teaching so arranges 
the work of the school that a wide range of 
capacities may be utilized, and that instinctive 
activities and interests may make for intellectual 
and moral progress. Good teaching expects and 
adapts itself to wide individual differences in 
original nature. 


The whole study of mental abilities, 1Q’s 
and learning capacities points unequivo- 
eally to the foregoing conclusions. IQ is 
but a symbol meaning Initial Quality. Call 
it native endowment, capacity, heredity, 
instinct or what you will. It is what the 
child starts life with and that upon which 
environment and education work. The 
child is not a tabula rasa, a piece of marble 
or an inert passive lump of clay. He is a 
living being with dynamic potentialities. 
**Figs do not on thistles grow.’’ 

The elimination of consciousness.—With- 
out going into detail we may at least ask 
whether a stimulus is a fact of the physical 
world only. When does a pin-point or a 
cinder or a grain of sand become a stimu- 
lus? Only when one becomes conscious of 
the prick of the, pin or of the smarting 
from the cinder in the eye or through the 
discomfort from the grain of sand in one’s 
shoe—of something of the sort. And even 
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though these discomforts may not be objec- 
tively measured alike by several others the 
knowledge may be very real to me on occa- 
sion, and I the only one to realize it. 
Stimuli are not just portions of matter 
external to one’s self. It is when a sentient 
being becomes aware of them that they 
become stimuli. 

Again, in case of apparently definite 
objective measurement of a given faet we 
know that the interpretation is never ex- 
actly the same by different observers. 
Astronomers long ago discovered that the 
personal equation must always be reckoned 
with. Still further, how do we know that 
any two persons get the same understand- 
ing of a given event or set of facts? For 
example, you and I say that there are five 
rows of desks here. But how do you know 
that five means the same to me as to you? 
Absolutely the only way is by your ulti- 
mate appeal to your own consciousness to 
see if what I say or do seems to coincide 
with what you believe you experience. At 
every step we have to check by conscious- 
ness to interpret even the simplest facts 
outside ourselves. But, at any rate, the 
behaviorist has done a useful thing in 
cautioning against interpreting through 
personal bias only. In the study of child 
life we should be sure to make behavior 
objectively studied the basis of judgment. 
By so doing we have come to realize that 
children are very different from grown-ups. 
With that realization alone we have largely 
revamped content and method in relation 
to the curriculum and discipline has been 
entirely readjusted. 

Behaviorism and religion—We may at 
least raise a question, somewhat theoretical 
in nature and impossible of experimental 
answer, regarding the religious effect of 
behaviorism upon immature students. Ex- 
treme behaviorism is posited upon the as- 
sumption that there is no such thing as 
consciousness or mind. Man is just matter 
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subject only to the laws of physics and 
chemistry. In one treatise a statement jn 
substance as follows is made: A clod 0; 
earth is by the roadside. It is subject to 
the laws of physics and chemistry. | 
gopher sits by the clod of earth. There jx 
no difference between the clod of earth and 
the gopher—except in degree. A man sees 
the gopher. There is no difference between 
the gopher and the man—except in degree 
The direct implication is that there is 
difference between the man and the clod o; 
earth—except in degree. The next step is 
to conclude that there is no infinite being. 
no God. All is physies and chemistry 
Man is then regarded as an irresponsib| 
lump of clay, a creature of circumstance 
without hope or aspiration. 
To summarize: 
(1) Behaviorism is not something radi- 
cally new in content or method. 
(2) It is merely a special emphasis upon 
certain methods and types of facis that 
have been known since men have psycholo- 
gized at all. 
(3) Personally, I believe that whit 
behaviorism is true, its recent exponents 
have emphasized but a half truth, resulting 
in a great distortion of the whole range o! 
psychological truths. 
(4) Their emphasis upon the natura! 
science method of studying human life has 
been instrumental in accumulating large 
bodies of factual data of great significance 
in education. 
(5) Their insistence upon objectivity 
has resulted in causing many to go beyond 
personal opinion in education and into the 
realm of observable, verifiable fact. 
(6) It has stimulated scientific caution 
in judging others, especially children, 
wholly by our own introspective interpre- 
tations of their behavior. 
Finally, perhaps we should not quarre! 
with those who say there is no conscious- 
ness, no mind. They would be insulted 
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1 we tell them they have no mind or 
that they are feeble-minded. If they 


assert that they have no mind, for 


Lr education is a newly popular 
rase in America. It is as though our 
tion had rested on her seventh day to 
rise on the eighth and say, ‘‘ Let there be 
wation.’’ Even if the education 
something felt for in the dark, 
the search The 
pularity of the phrase itself is impres- 
Its broadcasting range is equal almost 
that of one of our proverbial slang 
These latter, however, spread be- 
use they are eatechy. ‘* Adult education”’ 
vains its choristers for a deeper reason. It 
ear that the thousands of people and 
groups who are catching up these mystic 
s are finding in them a tardy christen- 
ing of an interest and a need that they have 
And the curious importance 
that attaches to the christening of a child 
belongs to the present christening of a wide 
For the latter, like 
i child, takes on status, importance, per- 
sonality with the aequisition of a title. 

The engaging cireumstance about this 
christening, however, is that we are naming 
no infant, but a well-grown movement. The 
roots of it are far back in American his- 
tory. It is only the self-consciousness that 
For many reasons adult education 
has always been a pressing want in 
The first is that democracy is 
predicated on a populace that shows some 
symptoms of cerebration. Our naive faith 
in the sufficiency of the three R’s was des- 
tined for quick disappointment. We have 
been alternately inspired and frightened 
by the realization that nothing less than a 
reasonable intelligence can be relied upon 
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the sake of peace let us agree with them 
perhaps they have not; | believe that I 
have. 


THE CITY AND ADULT EDUCATION 


By JOHN W. HERRING 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADI 


YORK CITY 


to keep democracy from running constantly 
on the shoals. Thus sheer political neces- 
sity has been our first and our constant 
stern tutor. The 


movements, such as 


modern crop of civie 


civic leagues, non- 
partisan leagues, leagues of women voters, 
political institutes and what not, are 
nothing more or less than the progeny of 
that necessity. It is probably true that 
these agencies have had, and usually will 
have, their hands so full fighting regress 
that they will have little energy for pro- 
They are, never- 


the 


moting political progress. 
theless, tremendously important in 
whole process of educating the American 
adult. 

A second reason for the early growth of 
adult education lies in the fact that we as 
Unlike the 


more ancient peoples we celebrated our own 


a nation were born conscious. 


advent and watched our own development. 
We visualized ourselves from the first, in 
our ‘‘ideal,’’ as a free and privileged peo- 
ple. From this fact issue both a curious 
vitality and a much criticized blatancy. 
Self-conscious from the scratch, we have 
never had the slightest chance to develop 
We been, 


successful or not, schemers of our destiny 


an oblivious peasantry. have 
and never more so than at the present hour. 

Of late the swift passage from pioneer- 
ing to security has played a most important 
part. The cessation of pioneering in its 
eruder forms has left us 
social energies, that, particularly in the 


with released 
case of women, have caused us to turn with 
amazing zest to a flood of new activities 
among which the educational loom large. 
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The labyrinth of clubs, leagues, ‘‘move- 
ments,’’ classes, is, in large part, a struc- 
ture reared upon this fact. 

It is still very important that the swift 
advance of elementary education has 
found each generation of parents distanced 
or, at least, baffled by their children, so 
that legions of fathers and mothers are 
kept by this stimulation at their own 
schooling. True, too, is it that the rapid 
complication of our various machineries 
has multiplied the obvious things for the 
intelligence to grapple with; so much so, 
perhaps, that the average citizen either 
ought to know a great deal more or a great 
deal less than he does, in order to do any 
real thinking. 

We may be deceiving ourselves, but it 
seems that this is peculiarly the age of in- 
escapable social demands; very present 
social exigencies which history has jammed 
on our backs with unwonted roughness. 
Social urgencies, we may term them, which, 
willy-nilly, we must do something about. 
Consider a few: Crude pioneering suc- 
ceeded by crass industrialism have forced 
us to react towards the tenuous things of 
culture for our own souls’ sakes, We have 
lived apart from beauty longer than is 
good for us. Weare more and more learn- 
ing to take time for education in the less 
**practical’’ cultural spheres. 

Our ‘‘inherited’’ political faiths, God 
save the mark, are either dead or inade- 
quate in the face of these new political 
times under the sun. The task of our 
bearded fathers in Independence Hall was 
slight compared with that presented the 
people and their leaders to-day. The old 
polities was a thing of creeds, silhouetted 
leaderships, stirring appeals. The new 
polities needed must exceed the old in prac- 
tical faith and must also be a triumph 
of organization, science, experimentations, 
teamwork among many leaders and an 
almost infinite and unremitting volume of 
education. And Mr. Mussolini suggests 
that we had better apply ourselves at once. 


The inter-group problems of our century 
and country present us with a progeny of 
social urgencies of the lustiest order. There 
was a time when suffrage was a primary 
people’s cause. But political democracy js 
to-day of an importance quite secondary to 
industrial, racial or international demoe. 
racy. And what farmer to-day thinks for 
an instant that a theory of government js 
as important as a practice in tariffs and 
market controls that will give him a chance 
of economic survival reasonably close to 
that of the city worker. The nation and 
the political bosses are frightened by 
these genuine urgencies. They show it by 
their marked preference for the discussion 
of prohibition and a vague prosperity, 
They forget that a social urgency is in 
truth urgent. It will not let itself be set 
aside. Like the classical giant whose power 
for damage was doubled every time he was 
cast down, a social urgency waxes with 
each effort to trample it out of sight. Like 
the giant, it must be borne shoulder high 
and held there until its power for damage 
wanes. 

This is a muster of familiar facts. But 
it is their corollaries, rather than the facts 
themselves, that interest us. 

The first corollary is that the real adult 
education in America, the education en- 
titled to prick up its ears in self-recogni- 
tion when it hears the new phrase, is an 
indigenous thing, a logical effect flowing 
from characteristic American causes. 

We have among us a great educational 
agency for the study of international 
affairs called the Women’s Council for the 
Promotion of Peace. We have a national 
Foreign Policy Association, an Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, 4 
League of Nations Non-Partisan Associa- 
tion—and this hardly begins the list of 
groups educating on the problems of peace 
and war. Whence came they? From the 
memory of war and the menace of more 
war. 

We have hundreds of thousands of par- 
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ents and teachers banded together in clubs 
for the improvement of schools and the 
training of adults to educate the child. 
They are here because they were preceded 
by on overgrown elementary school system 
that made them obviously necessary. 

We witness the phenomenon of the city 
of a million souls and of many kinds and 
colors, whose swift advances in wealth and 
machinery have left a myriad new de- 
mands in their wake. We see a dual city, 
e visible and the invisible. The pas- 
senger on the through ‘‘Limited’’ whirls 
by and little does he know of the marvelous 
social organism living there above and be- 
yond the buildings, smoke and rush of 
traffic. The amazing earnestness, inven- 
tiveness, enthusiasm, satisfactions and dis- 
satisfactions of a million souls and ten 
thousand groups he does not see. The 
personality of the city, the sum of its 
spiritual traits, the real city behind the 
shell he does not see. The war to the death 
between ignorance and intelligence at the 
polls with the heavy ordnance in the hands 
of ignorance; the eternal strife for more or 
less than justice in the division of the 
city’s wealth; the quilt work of a thousand 
publie personalities; the private dining- 
rooms of the great hotels swarming at noon 
with committees on this and that; the 
sound-proof compartments of the city’s life 
that enable neighbor groups to be utterly 
strange to one another; the social labyrinth, 
the tiers on tiers of the city’s life; the 
countless neighborhoods, no one too small 
to boast its clubs and ‘‘leagues’’; the 
Rotary, Kiwanis, Exchange, Lions, Civitan, 
Mereator luncheon clubs and a legion other 
clubs, educating for good or ill the adult 
mind; and here and there the little groups 
of rarer people, analyzing their times, 
criticizing, ridiculing, inspiring, leavening, 
on some occasion actively leading—touch- 
ing life at a thousand points and leaving 
a mark of distinction, of excellence, upon 
the commonwealth whose surface aspect is 


Ti 
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quantity and cheapness—the group that 
Sinclair Lewis forgot—all these things the 
casual traveler does not see. 

The libraries, museums, parks, civie halls 
for music and the arts he may see but is 
little likely to understand. He will not 
understand them as the revolt towards 
beauty. He will not see them as the out- 
ward evidences of a new American city 
philosophy. He will not see them as ex- 
pressions of ideals, the offices of prophets 
and devoted servants of the city of the 
future. But such they are. 

Above all he will not be conscious that 
this new city is the child of both the outer 
and inner necessities of the people. It is 
the answer, so far as we have gone, to the 
terrific problem of modern city living. 
And the making of the answer is but 
begun. 

If permitted the audacity of a definition 
of American adult education, we would de- 
scribe it as the voluntary and democratic 
effort of multitudes of normal groups and 
individuals to establish a happier and 
richer social living in the strenuous Ameri- 
ean scene. This definition of adult educa- 
tion, like many another, is innocuous and 
vague unless the words ‘‘normal,’’ ‘‘social’’ 
and ‘‘democratic’’ are enlarged upon. 

Just as a Danish folk high school is in 
its own habitat a normal or native thing, 
and an importation here, even so may 
Granges, Women’s Department Clubs, 
Rotary Clubs, ete., be considered normal 
here and importations when found, let us 
say, in Sweden. Good or bad, these latter 
seem to be characteristic ways for the 
American to amuse and educate himself. 
The Danish folk high school might be 
wisely imported and might become a nor- 
mal American institution. The thing that 
concerns us is that this doesn’t as yet 
happen to be the case. Similarly, the 
Fabian Society, as an English institution, 
when copied here is still distinctly an im- 
portation. Faddists in the United States 
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who go in for adult education of ‘‘some 
one else’’ and hire a hall for the purpose 
simply do not belong. The humblest 
luncheon club is more than they. 

It is a truism that anything that edu- 
cates adults in America is adult education. 
It is not, however, necessarily in the main 
stream of that which makes up normal, 
native or characteristic American adult 
education. The dubbing of an effort as 
‘‘adult education’’ does not make it the 
native article. It is a striking fact that 
the nearer one comes to the center of the 
stream of those influences that are affecting 
the adult mind of America, the less one 
hears about ‘‘adult education.’’ 

The word ‘‘democratic’’ may well be 
underscored. The major portion of Ameri- 
canization work had little survival value 
because it was often patronizing and be- 
cause it did not find its way sufficiently 
into the group structures of the various 
nationality groups. The test of settlements 
has been their capacity to serve the natural 
life of the groups they seek to aid, i.e., the 
democratic test. Adult education move- 
ments rise to their greatest usefulness when 
they are, in the best sense, horizontal move- 
ments, exchanges between equals. 

American adult education is also pri- 
marily ‘‘social.’’ We urge this in spite of 
the fact that millions are paying fees to 
correspondence schools and night schools 
which are primarily individualistic; we 
urge this also in spite of our belief that 
there may be too little of the individualistic 
in our education; too little of the element 
of retreat, meditation, self-enrichment. 
Many of the night schools and correspon- 
dence courses make respectable contribu- 
tion to education. But the vitality, the 
creativeness, the uniqueness of American 
adult education is not there. It is in the 
groups of socially motivated people, organ- 
ized and with social objectives, that we find 
life, the molding of minds, the creation of 
social types, the meeting of convictions as 
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well as the unashamed flaunting of jgno. 
rance and prejudice. Thus we believe tha: 
in Rotary Club, Grange, woman's ¢]yb. 
labor group are to be found, according ty 
your will, either the hope or the despair 
of modern American adult education. 
Two major corollaries flow from the fore. 
going conception of the nature and the im 
port of American adult education. Ty 
first is that the American community pre- 
sents the observer a new and 
aspect that is worthy of great attention and 
interest. Just as we have been faced by 
the physical city, by the city’s need . 
elementary education, by the economic city, 
the philanthropic city and the political 
city, we are becoming more and more con- 
scious that there has grown before us, 
immense in its proportions, the social and 
cultural city. And just as we have come 
successively to the conclusions that the 
school city, the physical city, the philan- 
thropic city, ete., need their experts, diree- 


growing 


tors, professional leaders, even so are we 
now seeing that this new city of clubs, 
leagues, libraries, museums, orchestras, 


needs its experts, its trained seers of 
visions, its specialized servants. 

It was with this realization more or less 
clearly in mind that Dallas established a 
dozen years ago its Civic Federation under 
the fertile and devoted leadership of Elmer 
Seott; Chicago its Forum Council, which 
functions in behalf of publie discussion and 
social leadership throughout the city, under 
the impressive lead of Fred Atkins Moore: 
Cleveland its Conference on Educational 
Cooperation, under the chairmanship of 
Dean Leutner, of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, including its Adult Education Asso- 
ciation under the presidency of Newton 
Baker and the direction of Mildred Chad- 
sey, long trained in Cleveland public ser- 
vice ; Brooklyn, a conference of its cultural 
agencies under Seymour Barnard, '*s 
initiator and moving spirit; and so on, '2 
kindred manner, in other cities. 
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The second corollary is that the educator 

| the propagandist as ordinarily recog- 
od are too far apart from one another. 
rhe educator has vital lessons to learn from 
propagandist, such propagandists, for 
sample, as those who have pressed the 
vies of the women of the nation into 
service through the League of Women 
Voters and the Women’s Council for the 
Promotion of Peace. These people have 
their fingers on the pulse of the times; they 
now and feel its needs; they are educat- 
ng in the thick of problems. Their worth 


1p 


s inestimable. 

Likewise, the propagandist will never 

‘se to his full height of effectiveness until 
borrows from the educator; until he 
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gains the educator’s tolerance for the diver- 
gence of opinion, his respect for the ability 
of the student and for the right of the 
student to take the facts and fit them to- 
gether; and lastly, the educator’s willing- 
ness to survey, with fairness and openness 
to conviction, the student’s deviation from 
his teacher’s conclusion. 

American adult education can 
should not be organized in the ordinary 
sense. But not in any 
dull our conviction that there is room for 
the specialist, for the man trained and 
set apart to do duty, in ways most of 
which have yet to be discovered, in this 
newly realized department of American 
life. 


not and 


this does sense 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE BLOOMS- 

BURY SITE OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF LONDON 

] London Times calls attention to the fact 

t two and a half years have passed since the 

London bought, 

conditions, the Bedford 
Since then the univer- 


te of the University of 
out hampering 
te in Bloomsbury. 
as aequired a new constitution and a new 
rt, and consequent upon the death of Lord 
bery, Lord Beauchamp has been appointed 
the new chaneellor. It is understood that 
chancellor and the court are anxious that 
as little delay as possible the site secured 
ter years of negotiation and changes of out- 
look shall be used to provide the administrative 
es and the other centralized buildings which 
university needs. 
Powers obtained from parliament to close all 
le roads that eross the site from north to south 
d east to west have been exercised and 10 
eres of unbroken land are available for the 
elopments to be undertaken. Work will 
shortly be started on road widenings to compen- 
tor the withdrawal from use of the closed 


roughfares, and consideration is now being 
ziven to a scheme of estate planning which will 
determine the allocation of land to the various 
buildings which are contemplated. The next 


step will be the preparation by architects of 
plans for the actual structures. A hope is ex- 
pressed that within two years the first founda- 
tion-stone will have been laid. 

It has previously been emphasized that the 
occupation of the Bloomsbury site will not mean 
the uprooting of the existing colleges of the 
university. The guiding intention is that the 
site shall house 
Under existing conditions the university has to 


the heart of the university. 
give its degrees in the Albert Hall, its gradua- 
tion dinners in rooms lent by one or other of 
the city companies, and its public lectures in the 
colleges. It is proposed that there shall be 
erected on the Bloomsbury land a great Univer- 
sity Hall for special ceremonies, with smaller 
halls for examinations public 
There may also be a University Library and a 
series of institutions for the concentration of 


and lectures. 


facilities for specialized advanced work which 
it would be extravagant to scatter among the 
many colleges. Another proposal is that there 
shall be social and residential facilities provided 
and Faculty Club 
where teachers can meet and a University Stu- 
dents’ Union which will bring together the stu- 
dents of different colleges. Part of the site 
will be required for the administrative offices 


for teachers students—a 


of the university. 
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No architectural design has yet been formu- 
lated, and it is realized that this is a matter of 
outstanding importance. The buildings in a 
completed scheme will be numerous, but they 
must all be visualized from the beginning. 
Some of them, because of the limitations of 
space, may need to rise to a considerable height. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN 
BRAZIL 

THE report of the Bureau of Labor Statisties 
of the Brazilian Department of Labor has been 
made public, The Monthly Labor Review for 
July giving a summary of its contents. The 
following information is given in regard to the 
employment of children: Minors have been the 
object of special legislation in Brazil. The law 
of December, 1926, which established the code 
for minors, carries special provisions covering 
the work of children. Employment of children 
under the age of twelve is forbidden in all 
parts of the republic, and the employment of 
children more than twelve and under fourteen 
years of age who have not met the compulsory 
education requirements (completion of primary 
school course) is prohibited. Minors under the 
age of fourteen may not be employed as ap- 
prentices in building, manufacturing and min- 
ing. The effect of these various provisions is 
that work by children between twelve and four- 
teen years of age is authorized only in agricul- 
ture. The work of children under eighteen is 
also prohibited when it is considered dangerous 
to their health, life or morals. An important 
provision of this law is one which requires 
presentation of a certificate of physical fitness 
for admittance of all children under eighteen 
to any kind of work. It is also provided that 
the work of children under eighteen may not 
exceed six hours a day, and the night work of 
minors under eighteen is forbidden. Male chil- 
dren under sixteen and female children under 
eighteen may not be employed in theaters, and 
in order to safeguard the morals of minors the 
law prohibits their employment in cafés, bars 
and cabarets until they become of age and pro- 
hibits employment in the street or in public 
places of any child under fourteen and of un- 
married girls under eighteen years old. Severe 
penalties are fixed for violations of the law by 
guardians or employers. 
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FINANCIAL DIFFICULTIES OF THE 
GEORGIA SCHOOLS 


THE U. S. Daily reports that negotiations for 
a loan of $836,000 for Georgia’s public schoo! 
system are in progress with New York bankers, 
according to an oral announcement made oy 
November 18 by Governor L. G. Hardman, who 
indicated that the money might be available iy 
the near future. If the loan is negotiated, jt 
will exhaust the governor’s borrowing power, 
since he has already borrowed $3,000,000 by 
discounting school warrants for 1929 based on 
anticipated tax revenues for the year. A schoo! 
warrant for $666,000 drawn on October 1 has 
not been paid, the governor stated, and another 
for a like amount drawn November 1 also is 
outstanding. While the borrowed money wil! 
not solve the problem of financing the public 
schools of the state, it will enable most of the 
schools to operate until the end of the year, 
according to Dr. M. L. Duggan, state schoo! 
superintendent. Dr. Duggan pointed out that 
the schools are receiving their share of the gaso- 
line tax money each month, and that two more 
payments from this source will be available 
before the end of 1929. These tax funds have 
insured the maintenance of many country 
schools. The public schools have received 60 
per cent. of their 1929 appropriation of $5,000,- 
000, and the additional $836,000, if obtained, 
will bring the payments to 79 per cent. of the 
total amount appropriated by the legislature. 

Tax revision measures enacted at the last 
session of the Georgia legislature will clarity 
the financial problems of the state school sys- 
tem when they become fully effective and will 
prevent the closing of many county school sys 
tems for lack of funds in the present emer- 
gency, if the local school authorities can find 
temporary means of tiding over the stringency, 
according to a statement recently issued by Mr. 
Duggan. 

More than $3,500,000 is now due the school 
system from the state treasury, while the state 
owes a like amount to banks that hold dis 
counted state school warrants for 1929, pending 
the receipt of 1929 state tax revenues, which will 
not reach full volame until December 15. 

State officials upon whom the responsibility 
rests are making every effort to secure full and 
prompt payment, Dr. Duggan urging that local 
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authorities make similar efforts toward the col- 
lection of local taxes. The equalization fund 
for common schools, constituting one sixth of 
the 6-cent per gallon tax on gasoline, is now the 
only source of revenue for school purposes, 
pe nding negotiations for a large loan to tide the 
school system over temporarily. 


TENDENCIES IN EDUCATIONAL 
LEGISLATION 

ApproxiMATELY 1,200 educational acts of 
general application were passed in continental 
United States during 1926-28, according to the 
Oftice of Education. The outstanding general 
feature is the increased tendency to employ 
educational surveys and state-wide investiga- 
tions as bases for educational legislation. 
Within these two years more states than usual 
took legislative action toward revising and codi- 
fying their school laws relating to education, 
and the trend of present legislation is toward 
fixing greater responsibility in the state boards 
for the administration of the state school sys- 
tems. 

Finaneing publie education now constitutes 
the foremost problem in educational legislation. 
Within the past deeade practically every state 
has in some way endeavored to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities by increasing state aid for 
poor communities. 

As compared with other governmental or civil 
units, the county entered the business of admin- 
istering publie education somewhat late. In 
general, the community unit, township or dis- 
trict was the first in the field, but since the be- 
ginning of the present century the county has 
rapidly attained an important place in public 
There is a decided trend toward 
placing greater responsibility upon the county 
as a unit in educational affairs. The enhanced 
importance of the county is the result of the as- 
sumption of responsibilities formerly exercised 
by the district rather than those exercised by the 
state. The tendency to raise the qualifications 
required of county superintendents appeared in 
a few states. Recent legislation also increased 
the salaries of county superintendents in Ar- 
kansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri and New Jersey—marked 
inereases were made in Illinois and Mississippi. 

Reeent enactments show a tendency to pro- 
vide for larger school units in rural communi- 


education. 
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ties by the abandonment of small schools, espe- 
cially one-teacher schools, and by transportation 
of pupils of such schools to larger school build- 
ings. Legislative provisions encouraging con- 
solidation and transportation during the past 
two years were enacted in more than half the 
states. 

In recent years the legislatures in the major- 
ity of states have manifested a laudable effort 
to provide means for all children to receive sec- 
ondary instruction. The effort has been not so 
much in the way of establishing more high 
schools, but rather in providing means whereby 
pupils may attend such schools already estab- 
lished. 

Within the two years legislative measures 
providing for junior colleges were enacted for 
the first time in 11 states. 


THE TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR 
MENTAL HYGIENE 
Tue twentieth anniversary of the inaugu- 
ration of the mental hygiene movement and the 
founding of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene was celebrated on November 14, with 
a dinner at the Biltmore Hotel in New York 
City, attended by nearly 700 psychiatrists, 
psychologists, educators, workers and 
prominent laymen from various parts of the 
country. The meeting was presided over by 
Dr. William H. Welch, director of the depart- 
ment of the history of medicine of the Johns 
Hopkins University and honorary president of 

the national committee. 

Addresses were made by President James R. 
Angell, of Yale University; Dr. William A. 
White, superintendent of St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital, Washington, and Dr. Frankwood E. Wil- 
liams, medical director of the national com- 
mittee, all of whom paid tributes to Mr. Clifford 
W. Beers, author of “A Mind that Found 
Itself,” the publication of which twenty-one 
years ago led to the organization of the com- 
mittee and some twenty affiliated state societies, 
the recently formed American Foundation for 
Mental Hygiene, and the preparations now in 
progress for the First International Congress 
on Mental Hygiene to be held in Washington 
next year. 

Mr. Beers described the events incidental to 
the establishment in 1903 at the home of Anson 


social 
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Phelps Stokes, in New Haven, Connecticut, of 
the pioneer Connecticut Society for Mental 
Hygiene, from which the national movement 
grew, and reviewed the development of the 
work to the present time. 

Dr. White discussed the beginnings of the 
mental hygiene movement, in terms of the work 
for the amelioration of conditions among the 
insane. Dr. Angell spoke on the place of 
mental hygiene in the health service of a college. 

Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and Dr. George 
K. Pratt, assistant medical director, stressed the 
need for trained workers and psychiatrists in 
the field of mental hygiene. A partial report 
of preparations being made for the reception 
of the first International Congress on Mental 
Hygiene was given by John R. Shillady, ad- 
ministrative secretary of the congress. Dr. 
George S. Stevenson, director of the division on 
community clinies, traced the growth and de- 
velopment of community and child guidance 
clinics in the United States. 

Dr. Charles P. Emerson, of Indianapolis, was 
reelected president of the national committee. 
All other officers were reelected with him, in- 
cluding Vice-presidents James R. Angell; the 
Right Rev. William Lawrence, of Boston; Dr. 
William L. Russell, of White Plains, and Dr. 
Bernard Sachs, of New York. Frederie W. 
Allen, treasurer, and Clifford W. Beers, secre- 
tary, were also chosen to succeed themselves. 


THE HARVARD HOUSES 

Tue Harvard House Plan enters the first 
stage of realization with the receipt by the 
junior class of application blanks and pamph- 
lets describing the buildings and furnishings of 
the two houses now under construction. The 
names of these two houses are made public for 
the first time in pamphlets which accompany the 
applications. They will be known as Dunster 
House and Lowell House, after the earliest and 
latest presidents of the college. 

It became possible last spring to carry out 
the plan, which is the culmination of more than 
twenty years consideration at Harvard, when 
Mr. Edward S. Harkness, who had arrived sepa- 
rately at a similar plan, offered to defray the 
cost involved. The plan proposes the establish- 
ment of a series of social and residential units 
within which undergraduates will live and study 


during their three upper class years. The first 
two houses are to be open for residence in Sep. 
tember, 1930. 

Dunster House, on Memorial Drive, facing 
the Charles River, will have as its master Pr) 
fessor Chester Noyes Greenough, of the depart 
ment of English, and Lowell House, betweey 
Holyoke and Plympton Streets, Professor Jy 
ian Lowell Coolidge, of the department 
mathematics. 

Lowell House will hold 288 undergraduates, 
Dunster House 234. In addition to the usual 
studies, bed-rooms and baths, each house wil! 
contain a dining room, a library, common roo: 
and squash courts. The architecture of the new 
houses follows the Georgian or Colonia! style 
which has become a part of the university's tra- 
dition. Dunster House, built upon a triangle, 
has a central court and two smaller ones near 


gular lot has two courts, the smaller or Fast 
Court, and the larger, or West Court. 

The associates of Lowell House are Alfred 
North Whitehead, professor of philosophy; Ed 
ward Kennard Rand, professor of Latin; Rover 
Bigelow Merriman, Gurney professor of his 
tory; Archibald Thompson Davison, professor 
of music; Robert Pierpont Blake, associate pro 
fessor of history and director of the Widener 
Library, and Harlow Shapley, Paine protessor 
of practical astronomy and director oi 
observatory. 

For Dunster House the associates are Jolu 
Livingston Lowes, professor of English; Charles 
Howard Mellwain, Eaton professor of govern- 
ment, Lawrence Henderson, professor of biolog- 
ical chemistry; Paul Joseph Sachs, professor ot 
fine arts and assistant director of the Fogg 
Museum of Art; Alfred Marston Tozzer, pro- 
fessor of anthropology; Edward Ballantyne, 
assistant professor of music, James Bryant 
Conant, professor of chemistry, and Edward 
Allen Whitney, assistant professor of history 
and literature. 

Dunster House bears the name of the firs! 
president of the college, Henry Dunster, who 
held that position from 1640 to 1654. He was 
a graduate of Magdalene College, University 0! 
Cambridge, and was appointed president 0! 
Harvard immediately after his arrival in bos 
ton at the age of 31. He placed Harvard on 
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collegiate basis, so that its degrees were 
eognized by the Universities of Oxford 
He ob- 
the college charter of 1650, completed 

building, did all the teaching himself 
ree years, trained the first tutors, and in 


od Cambridge as equivalent to theirs. 


me of severe business depression obtained 
weessary money to keep the college alive. 
men who graduated in his time were the 
distinguished group of Harvard gradu 
for a century. Henry Dunster was the 
r of university education in America. 

Lowell House bears the name of the family 

h has in the last 145 years given six mem- 
; to the corporation, four members to the 
id of overseers, has provided two professors, 
The first 
Lowell to hold an official connection with the 
college was Judge John Lowell, who graduated 


He became a fellow, or member of 


of whom is the present president. 


1760. 
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the corporation in 1784 and continued in this 
position until 1802. His father, John Lowell, 
had preceded him as a graduate of the college. 
Since that time, there have been John Lowell, 
A.B. 1786, fellow 1810-1822, 
1823-27; Charles Lowell, A.B. 
1818; John Amory Lowell, A.B. 1815, fellow 
1837-1877, grandtather of the present 
dent; James Russell Lowell, A.B. 1838, Smith 


professor of the French and Spanish languages 


and 
1800, 


overseer 


fellow 


presi 


and literatures and professor of belles lettres 
1855-1886, overseer 1887-1891; John Lowell, 
A.B. 1843, overseer 1875-1886; Francis Cabot 
Lowell, A.B. 1876, overseer 1886-1895, fellow 
1895-1911, and Abbott Lawrence Lowell, A.B. 
1877, president of the university since 1909, who 
was lecturer on existing political systems 1897: 
99, professor of the science of government 1900 
1903, and Eaton professor of the science of 
government from 1903 to 1909. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


De. Ropert Maynarp Hutcuins, formerly 
n of the Yale Law School, was installed as 
esident of the University of Chicago on No- 
vember 19. 
ern universities by President Angell, of Yale 
University; from state universities by President 
Kinley, of the University of Illinois; from Chi- 


Greetings were brought from east- 


cago institutions of learning by President Scott, 
Northwestern University. Honorary doc- 

orates of laws were conferred on Mr. M. A. 

ltverson, a member and former president of the 

board of trustees of the university, and on Dr. 

\V. J. Hutehins, president of Berea College, 
er of the newly installed president. 


Av the annual dinner on November 21 of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York, a portrait was unveiled of Mr. Thomas A. 
Edison, who has been an honorary member of 

e chamber for forty years. Mr. Leonor F. 
Loree, president of the chamber, paid tribute to 
eight others who have performed services for 
New York City, ineluding Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia University; Dr. 
llenry Fairfield Osborn, president of the Amer- 
History, and Dr. 


n Museum of Natural 


Simon Flexner, director of the Rockefeller In- 
tute for Medical Research. 
'HeE graduates of the school of medicine of 
tha TY rarte , ; ; ; 
‘te University of Michigan will, on December 





9, present to the university a portrait of Dr. 
Frederick G. Novy, professor of bacteriology 
and director of the hygienic laboratory. On 
December 9 Dr. Novy will be sixty-five years 
of age. Forty-three of those years he has 
spent as a member of the faculty of the school 
of medicine. Dr. Alexander G. Ruthven, presi- 
dent of the university, will accept the gift for 
the university. The portrait has been painted 
by John Weis, of Cincinnati. 

THE president of the French Republic has 
conferred upon Dr. C. C. Williamson, director 
of libraries and director of the school of library 
service of Columbia University, the decoration 
of chevalier of the Legion d’honneur in recog 
efforts to 


American support for the rapid completion otf 


nition of his successful organize 


the printed catalogue of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. 

At the recent meeting in Syracuse ot the New 
York State Daniel J. 


Kelly, of Binghamton, was elected president to 


Teachers Association, 
sueceed G. Carl Alverson, of Syracuse. 

Dr. Lyman W. Cutnps, Cleveland, was elected 
president of the American Association of School 
Physicians at the recent meeting in Minneapolis. 

In appreciation of his long service as editor 
Medu al 


and in recognition of his eighty-second birthday, 


of the Canadian Association Journal 
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the association will establish a lectureship in 
diseases of children in honor of Dr. Alexander 
D. Blackader and will collect $5,000 for its en- 
dowment. The income from this sum will be 
applied once in three years to provide an 
honorarium for the pediatrician chosen to de- 


liver the lecture. 


Dr. Jose pa Costa Ferreira, Portuguese 
minister of education, has resigned from the 
cabinet on account of disagreement with his 
colleagues. 

In recognition of the value of a study of pure 
psychology to clinical psychiatry a department 
of psychology, under the directorship of Dr. 
James Drever, reader in psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, has been instituted in 
connection with the Jordanburn Nerve Hospital. 
Dr. Drever will be assisted by Dr. Mary Collins 
and Dr. Fairbairn. 


Dr. ALAN M. Cuesney has been appointed 
dean of the medical school of the Johns Hop- 
kins University, sueceeding Dr. Lewis H. Weed, 
who has been carrying on the duties of pro- 
fessor of anatomy as well as those of dean, and 
wishes to devote his time to anatomy. Dr. 
Chesney has been associate professor in medi- 
cine at the university since 1921. 

Aurrep J. Scuweppe, dean of the law school 
at the University of Washington, has resigned 
to enter private practice. Dean Schweppe was 
appointed to the head of the school in 1926 at 
the age of thirty-one years. His successor has 
not yet been appointed. 

Dr. GeorcGe H. ALLEN, director of the Bu- 
reau of University Travel in Paris, has been ap- 
pointed professor of Latin and fine arts at 
Lafayette College. 


Dr. Harvey A. Zinszer, professor of physics 
and acting professor of mathematics at Han- 
over College, has been appointed professor of 
physies and astronomy at the Kansas State 
Teachers College. 


Dr. Oskar Bavupisca# has been appointed a 
research associate in organic chemistry at Yale 
University. He has been assigned to the gradu- 
ate school with the rank of associate professor 
and will carry on work in the biochemistry of 
bacteria. 
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Dr. Lou Senge Tsal, who represented Ching 
at the recent International Congress of Psyeho!- 
ogy, has been appointed an assistant professor 
in the department of pathology of the Univer. 
sity of Chicago Medical School under the 
Sprague Memorial Institute. Dr. Tsai in coop- 
eration with Dr. Maurer is undertaking ap j 
tensive research on the relation of nutrition to 


learning ability. 


Tue Reverend D. W. Situ, of Kansas City, 
has been elected vice-president and financial see- 
retary of Central Wesleyan College at Warren. 
ton, Missouri. 


CHARLES WESLEY SMITH was appointed |i- 
brarian of the University of Washington by the 
board of regents at its last meeting. Mr. Smith 
takes the place of Librarian Emeritus W. E. 
Henry, who retired last spring. 


Miss MapGe MacLaveGuuin, of Cambridg 
City, Illinois, has been appointed librarian o! 
the new Burris School at Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 


Wa. D. Wotre has resigned his position as 
superintendent of schools at Hiawatha, Kansas, 
to become head of the Atchison schools, succeed- 
ing Superintendent Thos. B. Portwood, who has 
accepted a position as assistant to the superin- 
tendent in San Antonio, Texas. 


Eva R. Taytor and Anita A. Neu, members 
of the last apprenticeship class at the Newark 
Museum, have accepted positions on the staff 
of the Children’s Museum of Boston. Their 
work at the Boston Museum will be chiefly with 
exhibits. 


Lewis C. Everarp has resigned as editor and 
chief of educational cooperation, U. S. Forest 
Service, to become editor for the American 
Association of Museums. He will have charge 
of the editing, distribution and sale of all the 
publications of the museum, including the per- 
odical The Museum News. 


Tue Rev. Dr. Howarp CHANDLER Ropsiys, 
professor of pastoral theology in the General 
Theological Seminary, New York City, has re- 
fused the position of bishop coadjutor of the 
diocese of Southern Ohio, to which he was re- 
cently elected. 


emweanymeer 


ae ee 
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Tue American Social Science Research Coun- 
cil has appointed Samuel C. May, associate pro- 
fessor political science at the University of 
California, a member of the special advisory 
committee on public administration for the year 


ol 


*? 
1O749—50, 


De. Wiuiam O. Horcnkiss, president of the 
M ran College of Mining and Technology, 
heen made a member and chairman of the 


mmittee on geology of the National Re- 


Council Science Advisory Committee to 
the Chicago World’s Fair Century of Progress 


Centennial Celebration, to be held in 1933. 
Miss Mary vAN KLeeEck, director of indus- 
trial studies for the Russell Sage Foundation, 
has been appointed by the Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement to assist the sub- 
ommittee on the causes of crime in its investi- 
gation of unemployment and housing conditions 


s causes of crime. 


Proressor Sypney B. Fay, of the department 
f history at Harvard University, has received 
n award to earry on research on the underly- 
ng eauses of the world war. He will be on 
eave of absence during the second half-year 
ind will spend that time in Europe, where he 
will investigate certain phases of militarism, 
economic imperialism and the newspaper press. 


Sir Wituiam B. Harpy, director of the low- 
temperature research station of biochemistry 
and biophysies of the University of Cambridge, 
will deliver the Abraham Flexner lectures for 
1930-31 in the Vanderbilt University School of 
Medicine. The lectureship was established in 
the Vanderbilt University School of Medicine in 
1927 by Mr. Bernard Flexner, of New York 
City. Dr. Heinrich Pohl, director of the Ana- 
tomical Institute of Hamburg, delivered the first 
lectures of this foundation last spring. 


Dr. Davin Evcene Situ, emeritus professor 
of mathematies at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, addressed the section of mathematics 
of the New York Society for the Experimental 
Study of Education on November 23. His sub- 
ject was “The Revolution in Mathematics.” 


Proressor L. A. Pecustern, dean of the col- 
lege of education, University of Cincinnati, ad- 
dressed the junior high-school section and the 
school administrators section of the New York 
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State Teachers Association at its meetings in 
Buffalo on November 8. 


Dr. Harotp Ruae, of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, lectured recently at Goucher 
College under the auspices of the Baltimore 
branch of the Child Study Association of 
America, 

JoHAaNNeES Hoops, professor of English phi 
lology at the University of Heidelberg, will give 
in the summer of 1930, at the University of 
California, lectures in his special field. He was 
exchange professor at the same university in 
1926. Professor Hoops’ son was exchange stu- 
dent at the Johns Hopkins University at the 
same time. 


There will be a lecture under the auspices of 
the Department of Romance Languages and Lit 
eratures of Harvard University by Professor FE. 
Allison Peers, head of the Department of Span- 
ish in the University of Liverpool, England, on 
December 6. The lecture, which will be in En 
glish, will deal with the subject, “The Nature of 


Spanish Romanticism,” and will be open to the 
public. Professor Peers is at present an ex- 


change professor at Columbia University. 


THE concluding lectures of the series on 
European schools by Mr. Stephen P. Cabot, 
formerly head master of St. George’s School 
and now chancellor of the Avon Old Farms 
School, at the graduate school of education of 
Harvard University are on December 5—*“En- 
glish Schools, Old and New,’’ and on December 
12—“The Folk High Schools of Denmark and 
the Elsinore Conference.” 


Dr. Victor CLARENCE VAUGHAN, who retired 
as dean of the medical school of the University 
of Michigan in 1921, died on November 21, at 
the age of seventy-eight years. 

Dr. ANvrEw J. Bicney, head of the depart- 
ment of zoology in Evansville College and for 
almost fifty years a student and teacher in 
Evansville College and Moores Hill College, its 
predecessor, died on November 13 at the age of 
sixty-five years. His death, the result of a 
paralytic stroke, followed an illness of less than 
a day. 


Dr. ANTON HerMANN ApreLMANN, formerly 


professor of German in the University of Ver- 








— 





ee 
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mont, died in Osnabrueck on November 20 at 


the age of forty-five years. 


ORVILLE WriGut will dedicate the new Wil- 
bur Wright Junior High School at Cleveland, 
Ohio, which has been named in honor of his 


brother. 


Orson Bennett Jounson, professor of zool- 
ogy at the University of Washington twenty 
years ago, whose death oceurred in 1917, will 
have his memory perpetuated by the new build- 
ing for biology on which construction will begin 
on January 1. The building, which will cost 
$455,000, will be known as the Orson Bennett 
Johnson Biological Laboratory. 


ComMMEMORATION of the fiftieth anniversary 
of Woodrow Wilson’s graduation from Prince- 
ton University, the first formal tribute given in 
his memory by his alma mater, of which he was 
president from 1902 to 1910, will be held at the 
university on December 11, in a joint celebra- 
tion with the American Whig Society, which 
will celebrate its one hundred and sixtieth anni- 
versary. Dr. Harry A. Garfield, president of 
Williams College, former President 
James A. Garfield, and Robert Bridges, editor 
of Scribner’s Magazine, will participate in the 


son of 


activities, and many personal friends of Mr. 
Wilson will be present to pay tribute to his 
memory. Dr. Garfield will speak on Wilson as 
he knew him on the Princeton faculty and as 
chief exeeutive of the nation, while Mr. Bridges, 
a fellow member of the class of 1879, will con- 
fine his remarks to Wilson as an undergraduate. 
The graduate honorary committee for the cele- 
bration is composed of Dr. John Grier Hibben, 
chairman; Dr. George MeLean Harper, Wood- 
row Wilson professor of literature at Prince- 
ton; Andrew Imbrie, and Ambrose G. Todd, 
both of New York City. 


Tue fourteenth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers of Speech will 
be held December 30, 31 and January 1 at 
the Hotel McAlpin, New York City. All 
phases of speech training will be discussed by 
the leading authorities in the field of speech 
education. 
to the problems of teaching in the secondary 
Perhaps the major problem for con- 


Particular emphasis will be given 


schools. 


sideration is that of securing adequate teacher 
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training, in preparation for the coming ¢ 
in which training in the fundamentals of s; 
will almost surely become a part of eve: 
dent’s course of study. Special reports 
made of the best methods of teaching dra 
debate, oratory, interpretative reading, ora! F; 
glish, correction of speech detects, parliam: 
law and business speaking. A complet: 
gram of the convention may be secured by 


President F. M. 


speech, University of Minnesota, Minne: 


ing Rarig, department 
Minnesota. 

THE late Judge Edwin B. Parker lett 
tate of about $2,000,000, the bulk of which 
be used to establish a graduate school of inte: 
national affairs to be affiliated with a univer 
in Washington, D. C. Harlan F. Stone, 
of the United States Supreme Court, is nam 
as chairman of the board of supervising trus- 
tees, and Frank Fritts, of Chester, N. J., as 
retary. Other members of the board, al! « 
whom are designated by the testator as | 
friends, are Henry L. Stimson, secretar 
state; William D. Mitchell, attorney-general, 
and Harry T. Klein, of New York. The pu 
pose of the school, as outlined in the wil! exe- 
cuted on September 9, 1929, is “to teach hig 
minded young men of proved character 
ability subjects caleulated to equip the 


render practical service of a high order t 
United States government in its foreign rm 


tions.” The testator suggests that the sco 
the work of the school be “broadly con 
and be always adjusted to meet the need ot | 
times.” The will contains a bequest of $1!) 


000 to the national board of the Young \\ 
men’s Christian Association to finance 
Katherine Parker Music Foundation, the ne‘ 
come to be used to establish and maintain a d 
partment of music, with a capable secretar) 
promote and 
Young Women’s Christian Association activities 
throughout the United States, with special! 


tention to girl reserve organizations in 


stimulate the use of mu 


trial centers and rural communities. 

Aw International House, to cost mor 
$1,000,000, will be built on the Midway 
eent to the University of Chicago campus 
is understood that the donor is Mr. John D 
Rockefeller, Jr., who has built similar houses 
New York and Berkeley, Calif. 











1929] 
er Gymnasium, of Lawrence Col- 
at a cost of $385,000, was formally 


n November 4, with Dr. Jesse Feiring 
of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
The formal 


conlerence on 


the principal speaker. 
were followed by a 
education conducted by Dr. Williams, 
superintendents, principals and di 
physical education and athletics were 
An 
rift of $10,000 has been made by Mr. 
exander for the laying out and land- 
This gift from Mr. 
r, who has been a trustee of the college 


\ banquet closed the ceremonies. 


of the grounds. 


1594 and has served as president of the 
iring most of that period, raises the 
is donations to this project to $195,000 


vill soon start on Ryder Hall, a new 
engineering laboratory of Union Col- 
The building is the gift of H. Russell 
of New York, 
0. It will be completed next spring. 


and will cost about 


der has also provided for maintenance. 


General Education Board has appropri- 
| $150,000 to Morgan College, Baltimore, for 


n of a science hall. 


iAM L. Honnowp, of Los Angeles, presi- 
{ the board of trustees of Claremont Col- 
nd tor a number of years a trustee of 
College, has established a fellowship 
member of the graduating class in Pomona 
xe. A fellow will be appointed each year 
eive $1,500 to be used for advanced study 
America or abroad. The first award 
eduled for June, 1931. 


Ns for the new building of the Chicago 
al Society, which is to cost $1,500,000, 
been made publie by the society. The new 
x, which is to be erected within a year in 
n Park opposite St. Gaudens’ statue of 
In, will depict, by means of a series of gal- 
America’s historical development from 
ne of the Italo-Spanish period down to 
resent day. The general history of Amer- 
be shown on the first floor, while the 
will be devoted to the history of Chicago. 
vill also be a World’s Fair Room and a 


Hall. 


i by the commissioners of Lineoln Park on 


Land for the building was al- 
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July 10, 1928. The sufficient 
margin for an endowment fund, is being raised 
The 
brick 
At the rear will be a 


money, with a 


by subscriptions. building is to be of 


Colonial type, red with limestone or 


marble trimming. two 
story building to house the society’s library and 
while three lecture hal 


historical documents, 


will be provided in the basement of the mai 


structure. 


PRESIDENT J. Ross Stevenson, of Princeton 


Theological Seminary, has confirmed reports 


from Cineinnati that a merger of Lane Semi- 
nary in that city and the Princeton institution 
The the 


matter now rests with the board of trustees ot 


is under consideration. decision in 
Lane Seminary, which is more than 100 years 
old, and is one of the smaller divinity schools 


of the church. Dr. Stevenson will confer with 


officiais of Lane Seminary. A committee has 
been appointed by the Princeton Seminary’s 
board of trustees, consisting of the Rev. Dr 


William L. McEwan, of Pittsburgh; W. P 
Synnott, W. P. Stevenson, the Rev. Dr. J. Harry 
Cotton, Paul C. Martin and President Steven 
son, to consider the proposed union and confer 
with a similar committee from Lane Seminary 
Should the merger take place, the students at 
Lane will come to Princeton and it is likely that 
members of the taculty will join the Princeton 


Seminary. 


Tue New Jersey State board of education 
has ordered an investigation of the fee of $10 
the 


John P. Murray, of Jersey City, a member of 


assessed upon students in normal school. 
the board, stated that the charge is unwarranted 
since it is imposed for extra-curricular activi 
ties. The assessment came to the attention of 
the board through a school publication in which 
it was explained that the money was co lected 
for the support of athleties, school societies, 
student bands, papers and similar student ae 
tivities. 

A stupy of state school taxes and state schoo! 
funds and their apportionment, recently 
pleted by Professor Fletcher Harpe r Swift, of 
the the University of 
Zimmerman, 
been pub 


Educa 


education of 
Mr. 


research assistant in education, has 


school of 


California, and Bruce Lew 


lished by the United States Bureau of 
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a 


tion as Bulletin 1928, No. 29. This bulletin, at a cost of $1,000,000 as a part of President 
divided into 48 chapters, answers two major Machado’s program for the expansion of Cuban 
questions for each state: (1) what types of state industry, will accommodate 750 students. [py ‘ 
taxes are levied for public schools; (2) what struction will be given in a wide variety of tech 4 


ode 


state school funds are provided and how they nieal subjects, as well as subjects related to 
are apportioned. agriculture, as the program also includes jp. 
As another step in the educational program ‘truction in the diversification of Cuban agri 
being carried on in the Yellowstone National culture in order to free the country from relj zi 
Park by the educational department of the Na- ance on a few crops. . 
tional Park Service, the Yellowstone School of Don ANipal MoriLLo y PEREZ, Marqués de y 
Field History will be established in the park on j, pyerta and Count of Cartagena, who recent); 4 
July 1, 1930. died at Lausanne, has left his entire fortune of : 
THe Cuban government’s new Technical In- about £300,000 to the four Royal Spanish 4 
dustrial School in the town of President Ma- Academies of History, Sciences, Art and Medi 
chado, 15 miles south of Havana, has been cine, for the endowment of chairs and scholar- 
formally opened. The school, which was built ships. 
DISCUSSION 
ENGLISH AND THE PH.D from academic recognition. The trouble is that 
I reap with interest the article by Mr. F. M. the English departments of American universi . 
Smith on “The Ph.D. and the Research Fetish” ties have been restricting the choice of thesis 
(in English) in Scoot anp Society for Octo- topics to these fields. In the natural sciences, 
ber 26, 1929, but as he offers no positive sug- and also in the social sciences, the studies that 5 
gestions I had difficulty in determining just _ hold first rank in our graduate school are studies : 
what he is driving at. What he appears to that add to the content of the sciences them ; 


object to is the thesis topics frequently chosen selves, and there is no convincing reason appar- 
by graduate students in English, his objection ent why the same thing in principle should not 
being that these topics are frequently neither hold true in literature, art and music. In art id 
English nor significant. What are legitimate and architecture graphic contributions are now : 
and significant topics for advanced work in accepted as satisfying thesis requirements, but 
English, especially literature? nothing corresponding to this has as yet come 

Literature, in common with the other arts and __to my attention in literature. Logically, literary 
sciences, has evolved in time and so may legiti- achievement has as much place in advanced 
mately give rise to studies of a historical nature; work in English as scientific achievement has 
authors have been stimulated by their environ- in science or artistic achievement in art. 
ment—natural, social and cultural—and this Themes for poems, dramas, novels, short stories 
aspect may properly give rise to studies in con- and essays are all about us and the heart of 
temporary setting; studies in biography may original work in English might well consist in 
have a place, for the author’s own life and the cultivation of these themes. Now this cul- 
personality may form the key to much of what tivation is left altogether to forces outside the 
he had to say, and, finally, the language used classroom. True, the contributions that we 
by writers in related periods may give rise to would get would not always be significant, but 
studies in spelling, grammar, rhetoric and phil- neither are the contributions made by graduate 


ology. students in chemistry, psychology and sociolozy 
Studies in these various fields are obviously always of outstanding significance. 
not contributions to literature as such, but they In our graduate schools we have become 


may nevertheless be valuable from other view- obsessed with the idea that the science type of 
points and there is no ground for excluding them work is the only type that is acceptable for 4 
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her degree. We need to broaden our notions 
The type of talent needed to make con- 
butions in the esthetic fields is quite different 
-om that needed in the scientific fields, but that 
ist as it should be. We accept these differ- 
in life; we need to accept them also in our 
ate schools. What is needed is a teacher 
department of English with vision and 
race to shatter an academic idol and blaze 


iditional trail. E 
WituiaM C,. RvEDIGER 


¢ GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


EDUCATION AND INFORMATION 

Gorse up last summer from Liverpool to 

linburgh we happened to be in a compartment 
with two very delightful and intelligent young 
women who were on their way to a wedding in 
Carlisle. One of them was a teacher in the 
Liverpool schools. We talked about Hackett’s 
“Henry VIII” about Sheila Kaye-Smith’s 
“Iron and Smoke,” about polities and about 
school work. She had voted the Labor ticket. 
She gave me her reasons for joining the Labor 
party and explained the present low condition 

the Liberals. On whatever subject we con- 
versed I was struck with the thoughtful way in 
which she seemed to have formed her opinions 
and the clear way in which she expressed these 
opinions. Here, I said to myself, is a young 
woman who has been well educated. She has 
the power and habit of thinking. 

After a time she asked where I lived in 
America. I told her about Charlottesville an? 
Monticello and the University of Virginia. Oi 
course Jefferson was several times mentioned. 
“Jefferson,” she said, “Thomas Jefferson. I be- 
lieve I have heard of him. The name sounds 
familiar. Was he one of the presidents?” 

I confess I was a bit surprised that any one 
of her intelligence should have such hazy in- 
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formation about our great democrat. Could it 
be that she was the well-educated young person 
I had taken her to be? After she left the train 
I continued to think about her. I recalled the 
clear-cut way in which she expressed her judg- 
ments about books and schools and polities, and 
in spite of her shortcoming on Thomas Jeffer 
son I concluded that my first impression of her 
was correct, that she was a well-educated person. 

For, I asked myself, do we not often confuse 
education and information? Education and 
information are near akin, but they are certainly 
not the same thing. You may be able to pour 
information into George, but you can not pour 
education into George. He may be a passive 
recipient of information, he may catch it on the 
fly, from his books, his teachers and even from 
moving pictures. But when it comes to getting 
him educated, George himself has to take a very 
active and persistent part in the process. There 
is no other way for him to be educated. 

We seem to have fallen into the habit of 
classifying under the term education much that 
would be more accurately called giving infor 
mation. Propaganda, for example, is not edu 
eation. The process of such and such in six 
days or six weeks is not education. There are, 
in fact, short cuts to information, but there are 
no short cuts to education. 

I was sorry I had not asked my chance ae 
quaintance more about her own training. Per- 
haps she had studied subjects that might be called 
useless. No matter what may have been her cur- 
riculum, I could not avoid the conclusion that 
she had been well trained and was educated. 
Being educated could she not quite easily at any 
time find out all she need know about any spe- 
cial subject, including Thomas Jefferson? 

J. H. Dituarp 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE INDIVIDUAL PLAN OF GRADUATE 
STUDY AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF IOWA 


GrapuaTe students may now be excused from 
daily attendance of classes, course examinations 
and accumulation of eredits, according to a plan 
recently adopted by the graduate faculty at the 


University of Iowa. The important feature of 
the new plan is the change in emphasis from 
routine to individuality in study, from stand- 
ardization to independence in rate of advance- 
ment and from an acceptable minimum to sus- 
tained maximum in effort. The project as 
formulated by Dean Carl E. Seashore, of the 
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graduate college, and approved by the faculty 
affects the last two years of study for the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy. 

The project is unique in American university 
graduate study and reflects the progressive ten- 
dency of modern educational policies. Though 
similar to the mode of study for the doctorate in 
many European universities, the new program 
at Iowa is broader in its scope and more liberal 
in its operation. New interests, new concepts 
and intellectual growth of students are fostered 
by launching them into independent work dur- 
ing the plastic portion of mental life. The 
plan involves recognition of the fact that gradu- 
ate study is not primarily the acquisition of 
formal learning but in reality an important 
period of training for a career of productive 
scholarship. In addition, important traits of 
independent scholarships such as _ intellectual 
honesty, creative imagination, loyalty, clarity in 
expression and joy of achievement are stressed 
throughout. 

Individual graduate study, though new in this 
country, is in harmony with the tradition of 
democracy in education and with the current 
tendency to eliminate mass methods from higher 
education. It also reflects the university’s en- 
deavor to meet the increasingly diverse de- 
mands made upon it. The project aims to ac- 
celerate the progress of capable students in 
routine study in order that the time thus gained 
may be used for aequisition of a cultural back- 
ground and attainment of greater perfection in 
chosen fields of learning. The faculty has 
placed the project in immediate operation and 
created an individual plan committee for its 
administration. It is not intended that this form 
of study shall operate to shorten the minimum 
time but rather to improve the quality of the 
work done in preparation for the doetor’s de- 
gree. 

The new scheme does not replace the existing 
type of formal graduate study but is made 
optional for students displaying scholarly apti- 
tude and initiative. The procedure provides 
that permission to undertake individual study 
shall be granted when the doctor’s qualifying 
examination is taken at least two full years be- 
fore the conferment of the degree, and when the 
character of the qualifying examination demon- 
strates the candidate’s competence and serious- 


ness of purpose. Doctoral qualifying examins 
tions given this year will thus mark the 
tion of the individual study plan. Whether or 
not students actually contemplate indi, 
study, it is anticipated that they will strive for 
favorable recommendations at the time ot 
qualifying examination. 

Those who elect individual study h 
privilege of delayed registration if nec 
give ample time for the formulation of thejr 
program and selection of a thesis topic. U) 
this plan, the professor whom the ca: 
elects to direct his thesis becomes his per: 
counselor and aids him in the formatio: 
two-year program of study embodying a 
and a minor subject. Approval of the 
program by the individual plan committee, 
sisting of the dean of the graduate colleg 
representatives of each of the study 
formally authorizes registration on the in 
ual basis. The student is issued an identifi 
ecard which permits him to attend informa 
any classes in which he is interested with the 
possible exception of certain seminar and !ab 
ratory courses in which the type of inst: 
may require formal participation. Upon . 
pletion of at least two years of individua 
and a thesis a faculty committee will conduct 
examination in both the major and minor sub 
jects. The candidate will be recommended for 
the degree when the final examination and thesis 
are satisfactory to the committee. 

Attractive features of the new project 
the student’s view-point are isolation from un 
dergraduate methods of instruction and liberty 
to work at an independent pace on an individual 
mental level. Freedom from formal course work 
on the one hand eliminates the hitherto frequent 
tendency of graduate students to regard a 


tr 


cumulation of credits as an end in itself, whi 
on the other hand, it paves the way for a mor 
intimate contact between professor and students. 
With the professor functioning as a counseor 
whose mission it is to orient the student in ! 
entire academic program, the conventional 
pupil-teacher relationship gradually develo 
into one of mutual companionship in research. 

The project is broad in its scope, including 
graduate study for the doctorate in arts, % 
ences, humanities and the professions. It oflers 
the greatest possible freedom in the choice o 


subjects and the mode of attack in order that 
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may embark spontaneously and 

tically upon the particular program 
The student has 

time he allots to 

Definite rec 


ppeals most to him. 
te command of the 
ind liberalizing activities. 
given cultural study and informal 
pursuits such as participation in de 
| clubs and seminars as well as atten- 
rraduate college and university lec- 
Students are accorded the privilege of 
other universities, domestie and for- 
in general are encouraged to be cos- 

in their academic contacts. 
past graduate students have found it 
f not impossible to break away from 
duate habits of thought and study in 
urse work. They have found opportu 
r exercise of creative ability largely 
to the thesis. Freedom in relation to 
t-matter and method under the new plan 
for originality and independence in all 
if study. Self-reliance is fostered by the 
necessity for use of individual judg- 
Thus the student’s 
character is developed simultaneously 


d personal initiative. 


scholarship. 


e the plan embodies a_ well-sustained 
tion for the final examination and an 
contribution in form, 


es are provided to permit the student to 


thesis certain 


his progress and secure orientation in his 
The student is expected to maintain a 
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log-book which is to be a brief diary of activities 
and his reactions to them. The student has the 
privilege of informal conferences with his coun 


? 


selor in the major subject and of an associate 


counselor in his minor subject if desired. The 
log-book constitutes an invaluable asset to such 


The 


aminations as these are 


conferences. student may also take ex 


offered in classes from 
time to time. 

The individual study plan purposely involves 
Though the 


priviie res 


the fewest possible restrictions. 


student availing himself of its many 
diligent 


and sustained effort upon a well-organized pro 


assumes but few specific obligations, 


gram is expected. The liberality of the project 
challenges the student to make the most of its 
opportunities. Acceptance of the plan’s privi 
leges tacitly implies the student's willingness to 
capitalize opportunity for the development of 
effective work habits, to voluntarily assume ini 
tiative in academic affairs, to cooperate cheer 
fully with his fellows, to welcome criticism a 

to avoid acts that are unfavorable to the mor: 
of other students. Registration under this plan 
may be canceled at any time upon recommenda 
tion of the counselors if a student fails to pro 
“as in 


gress satisfactorily. In this event, as well 


ease of voluntary withdrawal, the individual 

plan committee determines the status to be given 

in transference to the formal type of instruction. 
WALTER I’, LOEHWING 


UNIVERSITY or Iowa 


QUOTATIONS 


ANNUAL MESSAGES OF SCHOOL- 
BOARD PRESIDENTS 
custom of newly elected presidents of 
rds of education to define policies for future 
leration and the review studies by retiring 


] 


idents 


followed by conclusions and recom- 
lations have a definite value. Once in so 
there must be a summing up, an inventory 
will, of past accomplishments and an out- 

the future. 
the president of a board of education must 
He must 


comprehensive grasp of the factors that 


re than a mere presiding officer. 


‘e tor the general progress of the school sys- 
as a whole. The experiences of the past 


ust serve as a guide for the future. The op- 


portunities for improvement must be apparent 
While the individual member deals with 


concrete problems, the president must bear in 


to him. 


mind the whole structure. 


There are certain periods in the field of school 


administration when a résumé of past labors 


and the consideration of prospective plans, 


projects and policies are in order. Such peri 
ods are at hand when the reorganization of the 
board of education is under way, when new 
faces are on the scene, or when a president re 
tires and a new man is chosen 
The thoughtful and circumspect school-board 
president steers clear of unwise projects, on the 


one hand, and radical reforms, on the other. 


He primarily recognizes the fact that the school 
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system is the result of many years of work and 
the achievement of many minds, and that inno- 
vations and departures have their place in the 
evolution of time. They may have been impos- 
sible yesterday, worthy of thought to-day and 
highly desirable to-morrow. 

When at Springfield, Illinois, a new school- 
board president assumed the gavel, the local 
newspaper report summarized his recommenda- 
tions as follows: “Establishment of a depart- 
ment of research and guidance in the Spring- 
field school system, employment of a business 
manager, acquisition of suitable future school- 
building sites, inauguration of a building pro- 
gram in 1930, establishment of night schools for 
underprivileged children and immigrants when 
funds are available, establishment of preschool 
and behavioristie clinies, lengthening of kinder- 
garten courses and advancement of teachers’ sal- 
aries, are the chief progressive policies laid 
down by Frank H. Lowe, newly elected presi- 
dent of the board of education.” 

By way of comment a local newspaper editor 
remarks: “All of these recommendations reflect 
real foresight. We can not expect to keep 
abreast of modern requirements without con- 
stant improvement in the quality and extent of 
instruction, and for that we must expect to pro- 
vide adequate compensation to the staff. The 
suggestion as to a business manager of special 
experience and ability in this field is in our 
opinion worthy of particular consideration at 
this time. Experience in other communities has 
proved that an executive of this type is ex- 
tremely valuable in the efficient conduct and co- 
ordination of any public-school system of this 
size and importance. In fact, considering the 
magnitude of the investment and the great vol- 
ume and variety of the operations annually, 
good business dictates that such an executive is 
absolutely indispensable in our school system.” 

Here we have, on the one hand, a school-board 
president who knows the status of his school 
system, discussing progressive measures in a 
frank manner, and, on the other, the reaction of 
the public mind as reflected in a press comment. 
Thus the general public secures an insight into 
the aims and aspirations of the school adminis- 
trators and is enabled thereby to form its own 
judgment of expediency of this or that policy or 
project.—School Board Journal. 
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‘ NEWSPAPERS AS “EDUCATORS” 

Dr. Henry FairrieLp OsBorn’s remarkable 
article on the responsibility of the press in edy. 
cation, appearing in the news columns of J), 
Christian Science Monitor, deserves the attep- 
tion of every thoughtful person. He has 
brought to his study a keen perception and 4 
painstaking research which makes his discussion 
both readable and authentic. Few will dissen: 
from Dr. Osborn’s essential conclusion that the 
newspaper—from the comic strip to the per- 
haps too weighty tomes of the editorial page— 
is more than ever an increasingly powerful fae. 
tor in the lives of its readers. 

The fact that the newspaper is constanily 
playing a more intimate part in influencing th 
character and conduct of both adolescents and 
adults might in itself be an altogether happy 
development. But the greater significance is the 
nature of this influence. Is it uplifting? Is it 
constructive? Is it wholesome? The answer to 
these questions must of course vary with the 
character of many newspapers. But of the sen- 
sational press, of which the circulation far out- 
balances its conservative competitor, Dr. Osborn 
is certain that it is baneful and demoralizing. 
“It tends,” he says, “to destroy all the finer 
creative powers of the mind, it establishes an 
entirely false standard of human endeavor and 
it gives a distorted perspective of current life.” 

The exaggeration of crime news in a large 
section of the daily press is a very pertinent 
example of Dr. Osborn’s contention that the 
press frequently distorts the perspective of cur- 
rent life. In his analysis of the content of five 
New York newspapers, Dr. Osborn shows that 
on a normal day of last year these dailies con- 
tained only approximately two and one hal? 
per cent. of crime news, a fact which accords 
with a comparable survey which the school of 
journalism at the University of Oregon made a 
year ago; but the University of Oregon inquiry 
also revealed that, while in the main newspapers 
only contain about three and one half per cent. 
crime news, the readers of these same neWs- 
papers when canvassed expressed the opinion 
that their newspapers were publishing from 25 
to 50 per cent. crime news. Now, the very fact 
that newspapers devote only a relatively small 
proportion of their space to news of crime, but 
that their disproportionate display of this news 
leaves with their readers the impression that 
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newspapers contain seven to fourteen 

times as much as is actually published, shows 
how such distortion really works. 

If these conditions are ultimately to be reme- 

ed, it must be appreciated that the problem is 


» in whieh the publisher and reader share 
t responsibility. Obviously, for newspaper 
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publishers to claim that in catering to the lower 
human tastes they are merely giving the public 
what it wants is definitely shirking a social re- 
sponsibility, but it is equally clear that reckless 
journalism can prevail only so long as it is sup- 
ported by its readers.—The Christian Science 
Monitor. 


REPORTS 


RESEARCH OF POST DOCTORATE STU- 
DENTS AT YALE UNIVERSITY 


AccorpinG to a statement from Yale Univer- 
sity investigations into scientific and literary 
problems are being conducted in this country 
and abroad under the direction of the graduate 
faculty of Yale University by thirty-six stu- 
dents who have already obtained the Ph.D. de- 
gree or done equivalent work. Nine countries, 
twelve states and forty-one different universities 
are represented in this group, while research 
is being carried on in thirteen departments of 
study. These students hold fellowships pro- 
vided by Yale University and by certain of the 
great educational foundations. 

There are sixteen students studying on Ster- 
ling Fellowships established at Yale “for re- 
search in the humanistic studies and the natural 
sciences.” Among them seven are in the hu- 
manistie studies. In classics John Day (Ph.D., 
Johns Hopkins, 1925) is investigating with 
Professor Michael I. Rostovtzeff the economic 
life of Greece under the Roman Empire as re- 
vealed by inseriptions. His work as fellow of 
the American School of Classical Studies in 
Athens in 1925-26, fellow of American Academy 
in Rome in 1926-27, in addition to several 
years of teaching, has furnished the prepara- 
tion for his research. Cecil Victor Deane, born 
near Madras, India, has come to Yale from 
Cambridge University, England. A member of 
Emmanuel College, he won first class honors in 
Section A of the English Tripos, first class hon- 
ors with distinction in Section B and received 
the Ph.D. in 1929 after an additional three 
years as a research student at Cambridge. He 
is making a study of the poetry of the Romantic 
revival, particularly the work of Keats. Chaim 
Kaplan brings to his research in pseudepig- 


,’ 


rapha from Rabbinics the scholarly tradition of 
a rabbi combined with the training of a Yale 
Ph.D. in Semitic languages and literatures. He 
is attempting to establish the correct reading ot 
obseure and misunderstood passages, selecting 
the most reliable version where versions are pre 
served in many languages, such as Greek, Latin, 
Syriac, Ethiopic and Slavonie. 

On Sterling grants, four fellows have been 
enabled to go to historical sources in Europe 
and England. Robert Lowry Calhoun, Ph.D., 
Yale, 1923, assistant professor of historical 
theology, went abroad for information neces- 
sary to his book on Thomas Davidson. During 
the summer he visited the General Registry ot- 
fice in Edinburgh and the records of King’s 
College, Aberdeen, Scotland, as well as various 
records in London. Kent Roberts Greenfield 
(Ph.D., Johns Hopkins, 1915) has gone to 
northern Italy to secure further material neces- 
sary to study the economic and social history 
of the Italian Risorgimento and the character 
of Mazzini. David Edward Owen (Ph.D., 
Yale, 1927) has made a study of the Indo-Brit- 
ish Opium Trade to China, which required an 
investigation of manuscript records in the India 
Office in London. Stanley McCrory Pargellis 
(Ph.D., Yale, 1929) has studied the relations 
between British commanders-in-chief and the 
American Colonies in the early years of the 
Seven Years’ War. Under the tenure of Brad 
dock, Shirley and Loudoun the office assumed 
importance beyond a military one. Dr. Par- 
gellis has already studied General Loudoun’s 
career in America in detail. He is now investi- 
gating the British background of Loudoun’s 
life, consulting the material in the Public 
Record Office and the British Museum. 

Among those conducting scientific research at 
Yale on Sterling research fellowships are two 
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students from Germany working in the Osborn 
Zoological Laboratory with Professor Ross G. 
Harrison. Hans Bytinski-Salz (Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Berlin, 1928) comes from the Kaiser 
Wilhelm Institute for Biology to study the de- 
velopment and determination of some organs 
of the amphibian embryo in vivo and in vitro. 
Ernst Scharrer (Ph.D. summa cum laude, Uni- 
versity of Munich, 1927) comes from an in- 
structorship at the University of Munich to 
study the embryo of musical animals. In the 
department of internal medicine, David Mitchell 
Kydd (M.D., Harvard University, 1928) is 
working with Professor J. P. Peters on the 
chemical problem of normal and abnormal 
metabolism with special reference to the acid 
base equilibrium. Douglas Hamilton Sprunt 
(M.D., Yale, 1929, M.S. 1929) is studying some 
of the physiological changes which occur in the 
blood of mammals after irradiation with the 
X-ray. It is hoped that the results of his ex- 
periments will aid in the understanding of the 
phenomena of tissue response to injury. 

In the Sloane Physies Laboratory Joseph 
Edmund Henderson (Ph.D., Yale, 1928) has 
continued his researches on soft X-rays, while 
Maleolm Colby Henderson (Ph.D., Cambridge 
University, 1928) is also continuing his studies 
in radioactivity. Dimitry Eugene Olshevsky, 
ot Lodz, Russia (candidate for D.Se., 1926, 
Charles University, Prague, Czechoslovakia; 
Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh, 1928), is con- 
tinuing his research in erystal orientation. 
Henry Margenau upon receiving the Ph.D. de- 
gree from Yale last June went to the University 
of Munich, where he is continuing his investi- 
gation of the reflecting power of silver on 
plastic deformation. He hopes to throw light 
on the nature and behavior of free electrons 
within metals. Richard Helmuth Fred Manske, 
a Canadian born in Berlin, with a Ph.D. degree 
from Manchester University, England, con- 
ferred in 1926, is continuing his research at the 
Sterling Chemistry Laboratory. He is investi- 
gating chemical reactions which may lead to the 
synthesis of various nuclei present in the mor- 
phine molecule. 

There are also two honorary research fellows, 
Karl George Walter Hellmich, a Saxon (Ph.D., 
University of Munich, 1929) who received a 
German national grant for research in zoology, 
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and Donald Cooksey (M.S., Yale, 1928) who j : 
doing research in physies. Dr. Hellmich yg: ? 
been made an honorary research fellow of t), ; 
@ 


Osborn Zoological Laboratory. He is working 
with Professor Harrison on the regenerat), 
transplantation and culture of the tissues o; 
amphibians. Mr. Cooksey is continuing }\ 
research on twelve spectrograms of the Ka 

of silver, collaborating with his brother, Profes. 
sor Charlton D. Cooksey, at the Sloane Physics 
Laboratory. 

At the Sterling Chemistry Laboratory ther 
are six research fellows working in orga; 
chemistry with Professor Treat B. Jolnso 
Wilhelm Schmidt-Nickels (Ph.D., University o; 
Berlin, 1928), the first holder of the fellow 
ship of the Chemical Foundation Ine.; E: 
Chargaff (Ph.D., University of Vienna, 192s 
holder of the Milton Campbell fellowship for 
a second year; Floyd Shelton Daft (Ph.D, 
Yale, 1926) who has returned from a year o! 
research at Copenhagen, followed by a year’s 
teaching at Harvard, to become the Eli Lil); 
research fellow for 1929-30; John Frank Ol: 
(Ph.D., University of Kansas, 1929) holder 
the Metz research fellowship, and Alice Ger- 


yeth Gilman Roberts (Ph. D., Yale, 1927) wh 
are continuing their investigations with th 
tubercle bacillus as fellows of the Nationa! 
Tuberculosis Association. 

In the field of physiological chemistry Richard 
Willet Jackson (Ph.D., University of Illinois. 
1925) is continuing his research as the Mineral 
Oil fellow investigating mineral oil with special 
reference to vitamin economy in nutrition. |: 
clinical medicine the Alexander Brown (ox 
fellow, Sophie Bledsoe deAberle (Ph.D., Um 


versity of California, 1927), is making a study 
of the structure and activity of mammary 
glands. 


On Seessel fellowships Basile Joseph Luyet 
(D.Se., University of Geneva, 1925) has started 
his experimentation, applying the laws of mod 
ern physies to the laws of growth at the Osborn 
Zoological Laboratory, and Robert Hugh Wi 
son (Ph.D., University of Michigan, 192") * 
working on the intermediary metabolism 
amino acids with Professor Lafayette Mende! at 
the Sterling Hall of Medicine. 

The Bishop Museum fellowships for researeh 











1929] 


‘seifie Ocean region are held by Vladimir 
(D.Se., Charles 
itv. Prague, 1927), who is studying the 
‘the high altitudes of the 

Islands for comparison with vegeta 


a Czechoslovakian 
mountain 


the high altitudes of central Europe, 
hanan Mitra (M.A., University of Cal 
1914) now a member of the faculty of 


sity on leave, who is making a study 
elements in Polynesian culture, esp: 
Hawaii, Tonga, Fiji, Samoa and New 


tion to the above fellows who have 
wards through the Graduate School of 
versity, a number of other fellows have 
Yale for research through the generosity 
le foundations, The National Research 
has provided for Graydon LaVerne 
(Ph.D., Cornell University, 1929) and 
sephine MeAmis (Ph.D., Yale Univer 
29). Dr. Freeman is doing research in 
wy. Dr. MeAmis is studying applica- 
of physiological chemistry to medicine, 
arly fat metabolism. 
Rockefeller Foundation has granted a fel- 
William Mathias Shanklin (Ph.D., 
University, 1929) to earry on research in 
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also made a 
(B.A., Cam 


bridge University, 1927) for work with Profes 


anatomy. The foundation has 


grant to Philip Ewart Vernon 
sor Mark A. May in testing of temperament and 
personality. 

The Commonwealth Fund has provided for 
six students at Yale this year, of whom three 
are doing research in American colonial history 
with Professor Charles M. Andrews: Edith 
Edgar MacQueen (Ph.D., St. Andrews Univer 
sity, 1927), 
immigration to America in the eighteenth cen 
tury; Edith Elizabeth Bruce Thomson (Ph.D., 


who is making a study of Seottish 


St. Andrews University, 1928), who has been 
collecting material on the commercial relations 
of Seotland and America in the seventeenth cen 
tury, and Agnes Mary Whitson (M.A., Univer 
sity of Manchester, 1927), who is studying the 
attitude of the West 
Stamp Act, to the development of the crisis in 


Indian Colonies to the 
the American colonies and to the War of Inde 
pendence. 

These thirty-six research fellowships are ir 
addition to one hundred and thirty fellowships 
and scholarships on Yale foundations for stu 
dents who have not yet completed the require 
ments for the Ph.D. degree. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF NEGRO COL- 
LEGE FRESHMEN 


se of the probable influence of school- 


d other factors, such as social status and 
ot growth, upon the results of standard 
p tests, comparisons between Negroes and 
es on intelligence so determined are apt to 

isleading. Accordingly, comparisons of 
¢roes with the “norms” would be invalid, but 
measures of achievement standard tests do 

i comparing the stage of school advance- 
tof one group with another. Consequently, 
s report should be of significance to all those 
with the Negro 


cerned administration of 


tion or with the educational guidance of 


(a) To dis- 
ver whether there are any significant quanti- 
‘ive differences in the intelligence of fresh- 


‘he aim of this investigation is: 


men at first-rate colleges of Negroes, and if so, 





how much and at what institutions; (b) to com 
pare the intelligence of this total number of 
freshmen in Negro colleges with a group of 
Negro freshmen in white northern. universities 
and colleges; (c) to compare, again, the intel 
ligence of this total number of freshmen with a 
group of 954 freshmen representing six Amer 
ican colleges. 

Accordingly, the writer secured from eleven 
Negro colleges, three of which were members 
of two well-known northern college accrediting 
associations and the remaining eight of which 
were of equivalent academic rank, crude scores 
on intelligence tests given their freshmen, at 
entrance, in the fall of 1927. From six white 
colleges similar records were obtained. 

At seven of the Negro colleges some one of 
the Otis intelligence tests was given and at the 
remaining four there were given, respectively: 
The American Council on Education Fsycho- 
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logical Examination, 1927 edition; Miller Men- 
tal Test, and Terman Group Test of Mental 
Ability. At the white colleges the American 
Council Test was given. 

Comparison between Negro freshmen in 
Negro colleges.—Table I, constructed from the 
data of the Otis tests, shows the comparison be- 
tween freshmen at seven Negro colleges. 
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lapping, since it shows for each school the per- 


centage of students reaching 


or exceeding g 


certain score—usually the median. By using 


as our score, in this instance, 


the median for 


college freshmen on whom the Otis test was 
standardized we get the results shown in Table 


Il. 


Here again it is clear that in Morehouse and 


TABLE I 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES oF 857 NEGRO FRESHMEN IN 7 COLLEGES ON OTIS SELF-ADMINISTER. 
ING TEST OF MENTAL ABILITY, H’ 3” «3 EXAMINATION, Form A, 30-MINUTE TIME Limit, FALL, 1927 


Schools 




















Scores Fisk Hampton Lincoln Morehouse N.C. State Va. U. 
70-75 — aouaee 0 1 0 0 0 0 
65—69.9 cassie 0 5 1 2 0 1 
60-64.9 . cna 3 8 1 a 2 1 
RO siicnsmnesiasininlaiee 4 14 7 19 2 7 
IY cichiicacdensinmeincimis a) 20 9 14 7 3 
Ee 27 10 13 8 16 
40-44.9 . sicteneieniiitainite 19 27 9 7 9 25 
35-39.9 ....... i. oe 22 10 14 2 32 
30-34.9 ....... ——— 28 12 8 14 22 
25-29.9 ........ ipl. a 7 8 6 3 20 
I cesiiiceaiessnioneiniin $ 7 7 3 3 9 
SED» cheiicietiennedens 3 8 + 0 0 3 
10-14.9 0 4 0 1 1 0 

5- 9.9 2 0 1 0 0 0 

N senate 138 178 79 91 61 139 
Median ......... 38 42.4 38.7 47.5 38.9 37.6 

Q 9 9 10 9 6 5.5 

It is obvious at a glance that there are edu- TABLE II 


eationally significant quantitative differences be- 
tween freshmen admitted to these colleges dur- 
ing the fall of 1927, Morehouse, with a median 
score of 47.5 on Otis Self-administering, Form 
A, and West Virginia State College with a 
median score of 35.4 representing the extremes. 
With the exception of Hampton Institute, 
whose median score is 42.4, the remaining col- 
leges differ slightly among themselves, and in 
addition tend toward the score of West Vir- 
ginia. In other words, Morehouse and Hamp- 
ton tended to select a superior type of fresh- 
men, on the average, than did West Virginia 
and the other colleges. 

Perhaps a more useful way of comparing 
these several schools is by the per cent. of over- 


0 1 
0 9 
3 22 
4 57 
10 72 
19 113 
25 121 
29 148 
38 142 
25 92 
15 53 
5 23 
0 6 
0 3 
171 857 
35.4 38.85 
6 8.3 
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Form A, HigHeR EXAMINATION, 3)- 
MINUTE Time Limit, FAL, 1927 
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Fisk University 
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Lincoln University, Pa. 
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North Carolina State College 
Virginia Union University . 
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in Hampton proportionately one half to three 
rths more of the freshmen are of standard 
lege grade (assuming that the score on Otis 


ce 


the other colleges. Another way of interpret- 

« this is to state that in each college there are 
-ome freshmen eapable of doing standard col- 
lege work. 

Summary: 1. As measured by the Otis Self- 
administering Test of Mental Ability, Form A, 
)-minute time limit, there were practical sig- 
nifieant differences in intelligence between 
freshmen admitted to seven Negro colleges in 
1927, students at one college testing at age, 
while those at other colleges tested from one to 
two years below. 

2. In all colleges there were freshmen capa- 
ble of doing standard college work. The size 
of this group varied from 9 per cent. in the 
college of lowest rank to 43 per cent. in the 
highest. 

Comparison of Negro freshmen in Negro in- 
stitutions, with white freshmen.—Table III 
shows the comparison completely. It should be 
read as follows: One per cent. or thirteen of the 
whites make seores from 70 to 75; less than one 
per cent. of the Negroes do so. Five per cent. 
of the whites make scores of 65 to 69; one per 
cent. of Negroes, and so on. Or, from columns 
headed ef and ef per cent., 100 per cent. of 
whites and of Negroes make scores at or below 
70 to 75; 93 per cent. of whites and 98 per cent. 
of Negroes make scores at or below 60 to 65, 
and so on, to the point where one per cent. of 
whites make seores at or above 20 to 24 as 
against 9 per cent. of Negroes. 

The data for the whites represent a summary 
of the seores from six colleges, a distribution 
of which was sent the writer by Dr. Otis. The 
data for the Negro represent the total scores 
of the seven schools whose separate distribu- 
tions appear in Table I. The results show an 
average median difference of the points in favor 
of the whites, which is equivalent, according to 
Otis, to an IQ difference of eleven points, 
Standard Binet. 

The chances are 99.9 to 100, practical cer- 
tainty, that this difference is a reliable one, in so 
far as the spread and the size of the same are 
concerned. It should be noted, though, that 
the scores of Spelman College, Morgan College 
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and Howard University, all of which are above 
the median of the entire group, are not included 
in this total. On the other hand, the Negro 
freshmen are, as it is, a select group, since they 
have been drawn from accredited colleges or 
the equivalent. 

On the whole, the Negroes are more variable 
than the whites, the total range of their scores 
being 70 as against 60 for the whites; the in- 
terquartile range being 16 as against 12, and 
the coefficient of variation, 29 against 19. Thus 
some Negroes scored lower than all the whites 
and others as high as the highest of the whites, 
but the great bulk of them (the middle 50 per 
cent.) scored below the whites, only 26 per cent. 
of this group scoring within the middle range 
of the whites. 

By far the most practical comparison is that 
of the per cent. of overlapping, as it shows, 
roughly, what per cent. of Negro freshmen 
might be regarded as of college grade, as mea- 
sured by the Otis test. And so, 20 per cent. 
of them reach or exceed the median of the 
whites. Or expressed differently, approxi- 
mately 170 of these 857 freshmen studied are 
ready for standard college work, according to 
Otis. The converse is obvious. 

Summary: 1. As measured by the Otis Self- 
administering Test of Mental Ability, Form A, 
30-minute time limit, Higher Examination, the 
difference between the median scores of 867 
freshmen from seven Negro colleges in 1927 
and 954 white freshmen from six colleges— 
part of a population on whom the test was 
standardized, January, 1924—was 10 points in 
favor of the whites. The standard error of this 
difference was negligible (.38). 

2. The median IQ of the whites was 109 and 
that of the Negroes 98. 

3. Twenty per cent. of the Negro freshmen 
reach or exceed the median of the whites. 

4. The whites are 66 per cent. as variable as 
the Negroes. 

Comparison of Negro freshmen in white col- 
leges with Negroes in Negro colleges.—A study 
of Table IV will reveal that as far as the sheer 
size (N 42), spread (sigma 77) and shape Z 
(.038) of the sample of Negro freshmen in 
white colleges is concerned the chances are 68 
in 100 that the obtained median of 57.5 is 
within 15 points (greater or less) of the median 
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TABLE III 
COMPARISON oF CRUDE Scores or 857 Necro FRESHMEN IN 7 NecRO COLLEGES, WITH THOSE op 
WHITE FRESHMEN IN 6 WHITE COLLEGES, ON OTIS SELF-ADMINISTERING TEST OF MENTAL 
ABILITy, Form A, HigHeR EXAMINATION, 30-MINUTE TIME LIMIT 





White 
Seore f per cent. ef 
70-75 wae 13 01 954 
65-69.9 50 05 941 
60-64.9 ... soins 90 09 891 
55-59.9 ; 130 14 801 
50-54.9 160 17 671 
4549.9 ; ee 193 .20 511 
40-44.9 aan Seneallia 138 15 318 
35-39.9 jasstonieg 104 ll 180 
30-34.9 . coos 54 .05 76 
25-29.9 seasatai 15 01 22 
20-24.9 iain + .00 7 
15-19.9 nisaieiais 3 .00 3 
10-14.9 0 0 
5- 9.9 aaadieiins 0 0 
N . waiciettileata 954 100 

Median sicienenibiaioien 49 

Q .. eee - 6 

V Setiahcdaeiaiaea 19 


Standard error of difference between medians .62 


Negro 
per cent. f per cent. ef pe 
100 1 .00 857 ] 
99 9 01 856 99 
93 22 02 847 gs 
84 57 07 825 t 
70 72 08 768 8 
54 113 13 696 . 
33 121 14 583 
19 143 17 462 54 
08 142 17 319 37 
02 92 ll 177 21 
01 53 06 85 09 
00 23 .03 32 04 
00 3 00 3 00 
00 3 -00 3 
857 100 
38.85 
8.3 
29 





which would have been obtained had it been 
possible to get scores for all these freshmen. 

Although statistically this sample might be 
considered reliable, yet it is obvious that it does 
not adequately represent the distribution of 
Negroes in white institutions, for it includes 
only those from one state institution, none from 
the far west nor any from the larger, highly 
selective, privately endowed eastern institutions, 
in each type of which Negroes were to be found. 
But either because, as at Harvard and at Rad- 
cliffe, no tests had been given; or as in the case 
of the University of Iowa, there had been given 
some test (University of Iowa Comprehension 
Test) for which scores equivalent to Otis or 
Thurstone could not be secured; or as at the 
University of Minnesota, some home-made test 
had been given; or as at Stanford where, that 
year, there were no Negro undergraduates—it 
was impossible to secure from these institu- 
tions the required data. 

For this reason, the table will be of value 
chiefly as a means—very rough—of inspecting 
the obtained difference between the scores of 
Negro freshmen at these five white institutions. 


And so we observe that both the lone student 
at Cornell and the one at Dartmouth, as well as 
the four at Northwestern, all score above the 
median of the Negro freshmen in Negro ¢ 
leges. At Indiana University, 34 per cent 
reach or exceed this median, and at Purdue a! 
save one surpass it. 

Both the total range and the range of thi 
middle 80 per cent. are greater for the Negroes 
in Negro colleges than for those in white co- 
leges, a result to which the greater population 
of the former doubtless contributes. 

Ohio State University—In the fall of 1927 
there were seventy Negro freshmen, thirty-two 
males and thirty-eight females, who took, upon 
entrance to that institution, the Ohio State Um 
versity Intelligence Test, Form 11. Through 
the courtesy of Dr. Herbert A. Toops, of ti 
university, it was possible to transmute the 
seores into Otis scores, Higher Examination, 
Form A, Self-Administering; 30-1::aute time 
limit. 

The method, with its limitations, is as fe! 
lows: In 1919-20 Ohio State University save 


, 


the Army Alpha test, Form 8. By assuming 
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ligenee distribution for the entire This we have done with the data from Dr 


dy has remained constant one may Toops and from Dr. DeVoss, formerly of Kan- 


pe reentiles of the Ohio State Uni sas State Teachers College, who kindly fur- 


nst Army Alpha scores. Next by  nished the distribution of twelve-year-olds on 


ill 








the mean and standard deviation of Army Alpha. 
e-vear-olds on Army Alpha, one may By means of Table IV, which presents a com 
1 list of “T” seores with which to parison of these results with those for the } 


Alpha scores. Finally, with the Negro colleges, it is possible to compare the 
ial, one may find for these “T” scores scores of these Negro freshmen in a large white 


Otis crude scores. state university with the Otis scores of the 


TABLE IV 
on or 42 NeGRO FRESHMEN IN WHITE COLLEGES WITH 433 NeGRO FRESHMEN IN NEGRO COL 
EGES, ON Raw Scores, in 1927 EpirioN or THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 
PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 





Negroes in Negro Colleges Negroes in White Colleges 
£ z »s § » 8 ¢g 
ga &€ 3 § § wg & EF 
< - = = © a Ra 7 rv be 
0 0 1 
0 0 0 0 | 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
0 0 1 ] ) 
0 0 0 0 
} 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 ' 
4 0 2 5 7 0 0 0 0 0 0 
ad 0 1 6 7 0 0 0 l ( l 
) 0 0 6 6 0 0 0 1 0 1 
, 2 3 6 11 0 0 0 1 0 1 
) 0 9 7 9 0 0 0 0 () 0 
} 4 4 8 16 0 0 0 1 1 
, 0 3 16 19 0 0 0 0 0 
} 2 5 11 18 1 0 0 0 9 3 
; 4 9 15 28 0 0 2 0) | 3 
, 4 12 23 39 0 0 3 0 l 4 
5 11 18 34 0 0 2 0 7 5 
27 S0- 89 ae 9 10 22 41 0 0 5 0 5 
79 5 13 21 39 0 0 9 0 ‘ 
69 6 13 28 7 0 0 { 0 0 4 
’ 6 7 13 30 0 0 7 1 8 
4 9 s 18 35 0 0 9 0 ) 2 
: 8 10 5 23 0 0 1 0 1 
, 4 6 2 12 0 0 0 0 0 
1 1 6 8 0 0 0 ) 0 
0 0 l 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
69 120 244 433 1 1 28 4 fs] 42 
71 82 91 85.2 70 165 100 87.5 
110.1 99.0 
Y 34.5 26.0 
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freshmen in Negro colleges. Again it appears 
that there is no significant difference between 
the two groups, the actual difference between 
the median scores being .85 points in favor 
of the Negro freshmen in Negro colleges. 

Summary: 1. For the five white colleges 
studied, what difference was found between the 
median scores of the 42 Negro freshmen therein, 
and the 433 freshmen at Atlanta, Fisk and 
Howard, on the 1927 edition of the test of the 
American Council on Education, was insignifi- 
eant, the standard error being 15.03. 


2. It is possible that because of the unrepre- 
sentativeness of the sample these summary re. 
sults are unreliable. 

3. At Ohio State University the difference 
between the seores of 70 Negro treshmen and 
857 Negro freshmen in seven Negro colleges, on 
the Otis Self-administering Test of Mental Abil. 
ity, Higher Examination, Form A, 30-minute 
time limit, was negligible, being less than one 
point in favor of the latter. 

J. St. Ciarr Price 
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